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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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DR. CUMMINS AT WELLSBURG, PA. 


The Universalist church at Wellsburg, 
Pa., held a special service Monday, June 5, 
in honor of Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, and in commemoration 
of the founders of the old church. After 
the doxology the congregation read to- 
gether a beautiful prayer which began with 
the words, ‘“‘We recall this night the found- 
ers and supporters of this church whose 
conviction and whose faith moved them 
to erect upon this hill a building for the 
worship of the God whose love is bound= 
less.’ Then specific mention was made of 
founders and benefactors as follows: 

‘Honoring the Founders of this Church, 
twenty-five members, led by the Reverend 
Edson Beals in 1838. 

“Praising the Preservers of this Church, 
who through the years rallied to its sup- 
port, with special reference to Miss E. 
Belle Raymond, whose loyalty, labor, and 
zeal encouraged friends from near and far 
to restore the roof in 1921, and renovate 
and repaint the church in 1935. 

“In appreciation of those whose gener- 
ous responses saved this place of worship 
from decay and ruin. 

“Thanking Dr. G. P. Spaulding for the 
modern lighting system. 

“And Mrs. G. P. Spaulding for the 
offering plates. 

“Thanking our friends and co-workers 
of the Baptist Church for the gift of the 
Communion Set. 

“Finally, expressing our appreciation to 
Mr. Clair Galbraith Irish for the Memorial 
Vases given in honor of his father and 
mother, Otis Wells Irish and Adelaide 
Sherman Irish.” 

Presentation of the vases by Miss E. 
Belle Raymond, and their acceptance by 
Dr. G. P. Spaulding followed, and then 
came a special service for the General 
Superintendent at which he preached the 
sermon. 

To this service Dr. Cummins referred 
in a personal letter to the editor: ‘“Had a 
lifting experience in Wellsburg, Pa., last 
night in a little white church on a hill (old- 
fashioned box pews, white trimmed in 
walnut).”’ 

. * * 
CAPE COD CONFERENCE MEETS AT 
SANDWICH 


Under direction of Mrs. William E. 
Rowe of Brewster, president, the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches met 
at the Federated Church in Sandwich on 
June 6. After encouraging reports from 
the various churches the afternoon session 
was devoted to the problem of ““Youth and 
the Church,” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Paul M, Wilkinson of the Orleans Fed- 
erated Church. Mrs. John M. Trout of 
the Sandwich church asked how we can ex- 
pect youngsters to be interested in our 
church services when the language and 
forms used are beyond their understanding. 
It was agreed that the church cannot com- 


pete with commercial concerns ‘‘in their 
own coin” for the loyalty of young people. 
The church must remain true to its 
spiritual program, striving to make it 
attractive, but refusing to cheapen it. 
Mr. McMillan of Barnstable stressed the 
ways in which modern youth, both critical 
and complacent, is challenging the church 
to adapt itself to modern conditions and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Arthur M. Tarbell, author and educator, 
now residing in Chatham, said that the 
chief challenge today is to parents and 
elders, who must set a worthy example in 
church loyalty for the young people. The 
church, he added, must give youth the 
answer to this question: ‘““How can I make 
my life count for something?”’ He stressed 
the value of retreats and camp-conferences 
for young people. 

Miss Norma Knowles, a high school stu- 
dent from Orleans, said that most young 
people do not give the church a fair chance 
to meet their wants and needs; they re- 
tain old conventional prejudices, and dis- 
courage the few of their number who are 
attracted to the church. Dana Clark, 
another youth from Orleans, said that 
most churches fail. youth in not making 
them feel welcome and a real part of their 
life. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, the visiting coun- 
selor, summarized the discussion and ex- 
pressed his conviction that youth is more 
interested in religion today than ever be- 
fore, but not in denominations. 

Before dinner the conference group en- 
joyed a visit to the noted azalea gardens of 
Charles O. Dexter, near Sandwich. 

During the business meeting after 
dinner, Dr. Savage explained the New 
England Council plan, and his work as 
counselor. The further co-operation of the 
local conference with the New England 
Council was made a principal item of 
business for the fall meeting. The invita- 
tion of the Brewster Unitarian church to 
meet there was accepted. 

In his evening address on “Liberal 
Christianity and Democracy,” Dr. Savage 
reminded the group how Jesus in the 
ancient world and William Ellery Chan- 
ning in the modern world proclaimed the 
true foundations for democracy in calling 
every human being a child of God, with 
the same divine rights and responsibilities 
in the building of the Kingdom of God. 
We must keep this as the basis of democ- 
racy and liberalism, he said, or lose both. 
The irresponsible and anarchic members of 
a democratic society do far more harm than 
its avowed enemies, he added. We must 
have a socially responsible individualism, 
or end in chaos. He reminded those who 
are so proud of our ‘‘New England founda- ~ 
tions” in religion and culture that those 
foundations are to build upon, not just to 
sit—or die—upon. Dr. Savage urged 
those present to become better acquainted 
with our early history. 

D.C. M. 
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SUMMER COMES 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything. 
Shakespeare. 


On all his sad or restless moods 
The peace of nature stole; 
The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul. 
Whittier. 
If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows thou wouldst fain forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. 
No tears dim the sweet look that nature wears. 


Longfellow. 
x Ox 


OUR COVER PAGE 


N the cover of this issue we use one of the three 
cuts which Doctor Ratcliff had made for the 
souvenir menu given to the guests at the 

McCollester dinner June 5 at the Wayside Inn. 

The upper left-hand picture shows the boy of six, 
the upper right-hand picture the lad of twelve, left of 
the center is McCollester as he was when graduated 
from Tufts in 1881, to the right as he appeared in 1912 
when he was made dean, and in the center as he is 
today. 

The combination in the lower part of the cut 
shows the school of religion at Tufts with the beautiful 
entrance that he built, flanked on the left by the 
Church of Our Father, in Detroit, from which he came 
to Tufts, and on the right by the Tufts College chapel, 
where he still serves as chaplain. 

This dinner was a worthy tribute to a distin- 
guished and beloved figure. 

On page one of the menu appeared a large pic- 
ture of Dean McCollester. On page three there were 
reproduced several historic affairs in which Dean 
McCollester participated at Tufts, and the famous 
picture of the three classmates, Hall, Tomlinson and 
McCollester, taken at a recent commencement. 

At the bottom of the last page was printed the 
following outline of his life: 

“Lee S. McCollester was born in Westmoreland, 
New Hampshire. His parents were Sullivan H. 
and Sophia Fanny (Knight) McCollester. He re- 
ceived his early education in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Ohio. After a year’s travel and study in Europe 
he entered Tufts College in 1879, received the A. B. 
degree in 1881 and the B. D. degree in 1884. Tufts 
awarded him the S. T. D. degree in 1899. He was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1884 and 


after serving the Universalist church in Claremont, 
N. H., for five years became minister of the Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, serving this institution for 
twenty-three years. In 1912 he became dean of the 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, and was 
appointed chaplain in 1919. He has served many 
educational and religious institutions, being president 
of the Universalist General Convention 1915-1919 and 
Chaplain-General S. A. R. 1918-1921.” 

The sketch might have added that his term of 
service as a trustee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention was one of the longest, if not the longest, in 
the history of the Church. And that Lizzie Parker 
McCollester, his wife, who died in 1929, remains for 
all who knew her an inspiring and beautiful memory. 

* * 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


E cannot approve a measure simply because 

W it is good in its motive. It must be good 

for something. The Townsend plan is good 

for nothing except to advertise the fact that old folks 

no longer able to care for themselves are a responsi- 

bility upon us all, and that we should shoulder the 

responsibility. But some extraordinarily fine people 
are supporting Doctor Townsend. 

Testimony by Doctor Townsend in a Congres- 
sional hearing showed that he had taken in three and 
one-half million dollars for his movement. Estimates 
of total receipts for the cause run up to five and one- 
half million. Jacob Simpson Payton, the fair and com- 
petent reporter for the Methodist papers, said that 
extracts from letters of Doctor Townsend and testi- 
mony given by him at the hearing showed that “‘the 
venture appealed quite as much to the acquisitive as 
to the humanitarian motives of the doctor.” 

Some of the Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives criticized the Ways and Means Committee 
sharply for reporting the bill out without recommen- 
dation. We concur, but we include in our criticism the 
ten Republican members of the committee as well as 
the Democrats. The bill was beaten in the House by 
a vote of ninety-seven yeas and 302 nays, and some of 
the men who voted against it took their political lives 
in their hands. 

Congressman Doughton, a veteran of thirty years 
in the House, said that the Townsend plan would 
wreck the government if put into operation. It 
would tax 120,000,000 people to the point of extinction 
to give a joy ride to the 10,000,000 over sixty years of 
age. Summarizing his address, Mr. Peyton says he 
showed that the tax on each man, woman and child 
would be $185 a year, levied without consideration of 
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ability to pay and distributed without regard to the 
need. 
The Townsend plan is both economically unsound 
and morally indefensible. 
* * 


MOSELEY 


O see General Moseley perform is both funny 
and pathetic, but above all it is sobering. 

Look him up in Who’s Who in America. 

He is a Major General, with two Distinguished Ser- 

vice Medals, and he has decorations from several 

European countries. He took an important part in 

the World War, and he has a record of which any 
officer might be proud. 

But he seems to have degenerated into a fanatic 
about the dangers of Communism, the evil machina- 
tions of the Jews and the alleged attempts upon his 
own life. His testimony before the Dies Committee 
was too pitiable to be maddening. The caliber of the 
crowd that he is traveling with was shown in the quick 
seizure by one of his assistants of a glass of water set 
before him in the committee room, from fear that an 
attempt was being made upon his life. 

At the close of his long prepared statement read 
to the committee, Congressman Dempsey said, 
“There is not one sentence in the entire statement 
that has to do with subversive activities in this 
country, and I move the entire statement be deleted 
from the record.’”’ This was done. 


* * 


THE MAYOR AND THE SUPREME COURT 


T various times in our history we have had men 
both in public office and out of public office 
who took the law into their own hands. Mayor 

Frank Hague of Jersey City is an illustration. Owners 
of mills in some parts of the country furnish other il- 
lustrations. Defenders of white supremacy in black 
belts operate on the same lawless level. Frequently 
such people act from conscientious convictions. More 
frequently they are individuals drunk with lust of 
power, and determined to rule. 

Now Mayor Hague has had an easy time in ruling 
Jersey City, for several reasons. One is that he has 
had a majority of the citizens with him. Ordinarily 
what the majority want to do or to leave undone we 
recognize as right, because we believe in majority 
rule. In other words, we believe in democracy. But 
the basic moral law recognizes that majorities can- 
not oppress minorities. In our own country that 
moral law is written into our Constitution. 

One of the rights guaranteed the individual is 
freedom of speech and of assembly. Hague deprived 
those whom he disliked of this right. For years he 
could “get away with it’? because the organizations 
and individuals whom he oppressed were hated by his 
people. They wanted no C. I. O. organizers in their 
town. They believed that the C. I. O. was communis- 
tic, and in Jersey City any one called communist could 
easily be lynched. Hague pretended that C. I. O. 
meetings would disturb the public peace and people 
would get hurt. His thugs and bullies could easily 
guarantee the disorder and the rioting. So men like 


Norman Thomas were run out of town. Hague de- 
cided who could speak in Jersey City and who could 
not speak, who could walk the streets of Jersey City 
and who must be put on the ferry for New York. 

Now the Supreme Court of the United States has 
approved a lower court decision that the Hague regime 
has violated the constitutional guarantees of free as- 
sembly through interference with meetings of the 
(iat Be A 

It is a cheering decision, and the way in which the 
country has received it is even more cheering. The 
conservative Boston Herald expresses the opinion of 
all thoughtful men when it says: “This decision is all 
the more welcome because it is rendered in behalf of 
an organization that has many enemies, especially 
among the conservative portion of the population.” 

The good old reliable Transcript, which inspires 
the daily devotions of the Back Bay of Boston, is 
equally clear and uncompromising on this issue. It 
says: 

This decision should have, at least, two profoundly 
valuable effects. First, it should impose a timely curb 
upon localities that have sought to exploit the twilight 
zone of civil liberties in the United States with ordi- 
nances and regulations that extend beyond simple 
police powers and invade the rights of persons and 
groups. In this respect the decision should logically 
operate to restrict Fascist-like attacks upon labor and 
to encourage critics of current labor legislation to seek 
redress through the proper democratic channels. 

Secondly, this decision represents an authoritative 
statement of what the much abused concept of Amer- 
icanism actually is. During his long legal battle the 
Jersey City mayor asserted that his saturnalia of de- 
portations, suppressions and near-riots was in the best 
tradition of those patriots who would not tolerate the 
corruption of American institutions. Many Americans 
who were inclined to believe that ‘‘subversive activities” 
might be stamped out by dictatorial methods acclaimed 
the Jersey City mayor as a higher and more vigilant 
type of American. The court’s decision announces to 
these people that American institutions cannot be pre- 
served except by observance of those institutions, 
among which are the rights of free speech and free as- 
sembly. Wherever democracy has perished there has 
first been suppression of civil liberties. Americans 
should be grateful today that one of the most extreme 
and blatant examples of these suppressions has been 
halted and rebuked. 


* * 


THE KING AND THE QUEEN 


ORE than any other British visitors that we 
have had, King George and Queen Elizabeth 
stand as symbols of the whole Commonwealth 

of British nations. We greeted them gladly in this 
representative capacity and we welcomed them as fine, 
honorable, attractive individuals. 

Of course our people hastened to see them and to 
welcome them. The history of centuries, studied in 
our schools and colleges, makes us sense the dignity 
and romance attached to the high positions that they 
fill. 

The curious and rather ridiculous pressure upon 
officials for cards to functions at which they appeared 
in Washington is not characteristic of our people. 
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“Why should the British ambassador invite me?” 
said one rather distinguished Washington person. 
“T have no claim on him. Besides, how can the poor 
man get the people into his garden party who simply 
must be asked?’”’ That utterance is closer to the true 
heart of America. 

The misanthropic said, ‘“What fools these mor- 
tals be.” The suspicious asked, ““What do they want 
of us?” The lunatic fringe meditated how it could 
safely make discordant noises or do worse. But the 
overwhelming majority of Americans took the visit 
in their stride, glad that it was made, happy that it 
went off well, hopeful that Their Majesties had a good 
time and that good feeling will be created by the visit 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * 


A UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


TTENDING Universalist State Conventions 
adds much to our education, and in several 
ways. We had supposed that Towanda, Pa., 

was an out-of-the-way place, hard to reach. Going 
there for a visit to Pennsylvania Universalists in con- 
vention session June 8 and 4 enlightened our geo- 
graphical ignorance. Towanda is on Route 6, the 
main line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the Grey- 
hound bus line. The General Superintendent, who 
left Boston after we did, arrived by train at just about 
the same time. 

The Towanda Church of the Messiah, whose 
people were the hospitable and efficient convention 
hosts, has been ministered to by the Rev. and Mrs. 
James D. Herrick for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. No visitor can be in town for long without 
sensing how much both of these people are beloved by 
Universalist and by non-Universalist. The Herricks, 
in spite of the extra load imposed on them by a State 
Convention, insisted on extending to us the hospi- 
tality of their home. 

We missed Friday’s headliners, Mrs. Alice E. 
Taylor speaking at the women’s session, Superin- 
tendent Gay’s report and the occasional sermon by 
the Rev. Robert H. Barber of Scranton. Many told us, 
however, that these were all fine addresses and that 
some of them produced most profitable discussion. 
We did arrive in time for the session of the Church 
School Association. We can honestly report that we 
were enthusiastic about that program. The Penn- 
sylvania Church School Association, under the in- 
telligent leadership of Mr. Barber, is going at the 
business of religious education devoutly and scien- 
tifically. The Executive Board of the State Conven- 
tion is co-operating by very evident willingness to 
finance more field work in Pennsylvania schools. 
Such co-operation means healthy growth for Uni- 
versalism in Pennsylvania. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent George A. 
Gay a significant movement was inaugurated at this 
convention. This was the first step in organizing a 
state Young People’s Christian Union. After the 
formal session Saturday afternoon we came into the 
church and noticed Mr. Gay in animated conference 
with a group of two dozen young people. Later we 


learned that these were the pioneer state unioners. 
Not only have they started to organize but they have 
also started campaigning to send a large delegation to 
the Golden Anniversary Convention at Lynn in July. 
Here again the elders of Pennsylvania stepped in to aid 
the process of religious education. The State Board at 
its annual meeting appropriated $50 toward the 
young people’s national convention expense. 

The convention banquet, Saturday evening, was 
presided over by W. B. Layton of Scranton, a 
native of Towanda. The principal speaker was the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins. Doc- 
tor Cummins presented the challenge of present world 
conditions to religious liberals in general and to Uni- 
versalists in particular, and he did so with effective 
eloquence. Doctor Cummins again spoke at the con- 
vention church service the next morning. He took 
for his text the Psalmist’s conclusion, “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted,” and spoke on the art 
of religious living in a troubled world. It was straight 
preaching to people’s needs and showed clearly why 
he had had such a great pastorate in Pasadena. The 
convention closed with the afternoon session, at which 
the manager of the Publishing House spoke on “The 
Great Tradition of Universalism.” 

This convention was significant for two reasons. 
First, people came, at some inconvenience to them- 
selves, from long distances, and they came not merely 
to enjoy a good time but also to attack intelligently 
their common problems; and second, they wasted no 
time complaining about how hard things are for 
churches as compared with the “good old days.” 
These Universalists are interested in making these 
days good days both for themselves and their children. 

Bs Had: 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
said recently that youth have advantages over their 


_ elders, “advantages of memory, of freshness, of in- 


tensity of feeling; but later life has one advantage over 
youth—the knowledge of the world, the experience 
of life, which enables it to digest so much that the 
schoolboy and the undergraduate can not assimilate.” 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church has voted to extend the benefits of the minis- 
ters’ pension plan to 20,000 lay employees, and decided 
that anybody who accepts a pension must retire from 
active service forthwith. This church does not want 
to be included in the Federal Social Security Act. 


Bracketed with ungodliness and close association 
with sinners an ancient writer puts ‘‘scorn” as some- 
thing incompatible with the religious life. But it is 
not uncommon, even in churches. 


Some of our churches disprove the old maxim 
‘‘All religious emotions cease at 90 degree Fahrenheit.” 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll.” 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


VII— Expanding Horizons 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE men in control of the Universalist Church 
in 1870 were strong men, and they were out of 
patience with our historically loose form of or- 

ganization, but they made the mistake of confusing 
spiritual unity with outward conformity. So it came 
about that they wrote their declaration of faith into 
the new constitution without a liberty clause. Before 
the ink from the recording secretary’s pen had dried, 
however, there began the career of the greatest non- 
conformist, spiritual freeman and missionary of late 
nineteenth century Universalism—Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn. Through him the spirit of the Eternal broke 
the bonds of our neat little system and once more the 
horizons of Universalism expanded to meet the needs 
of all men. Though theologically conservative, Shinn 
was, in terms of his generation, ethically radical and 
socially and educationally progressive. And always 
he was deeply religious. It is said of him that once 
when a young student at St. Lawrence University he 
preached a rather rambling sermon in the presence of 
that keen and stern critic, Dr. Ebenezer Fisher. At 
its conclusion Dr. Fisher inquired as to exactly what 
the subject had been. Shinn replied promptly: “I 
didn’t have any subject, but I had an object, and that 
was to show that Universalists have the best principles 
and that they ought to be the best people.’’ It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that that was Shinn’s lifelong object. 
In pursuit of it he touched and influenced every phase 
of Universalist work from the seventies through the 
turn of the century. By his energy, practical intelli- 
gence, and contagious enthusiasm, he became a mighty 
influence in making Universalists put their principles 
into action. 

Quillen H. Shinn was born in rural Virginia in 
1845. He grew up in the home of his stepfather, Dr. 
Jacob Fortney. The entire Fortney-Shinn family was 
converted to Universalism by reading and rereading 
Dr. George W. Quinby’s little book, ‘““The Salvation of 
Christ.’”’ As a very young man Shinn served in the 
Union army. After the war he studied on his own, 
went to school, then taught school. In the fall of 
1867 he journeyed north and entered the Theological 
School at Canton, N. Y. While there he was both the 
joy and the despair of the faculty. He spent a great 
deal of time working with and for the poor and the 
friendless, and preaching in the villages of the sur- 
rounding countryside. He was graduated from St. 
Lawrence in June of 1870. The following October he 
was ordained in his first church, at Gaysville, Vt. 
In 1872 he went back to his native West Virginia, 
where for several years he did missionary work at 
Shinnton and Wheeling. He came back to New 
England in 1875 and served several churches in Mas- 
sachusetts, going in 1881 to Plymouth, N. H. 

In the summer of 1881 Shinn helped the Rev. H.S. 
Fiske in a series of outdoor meetings at Rumney, 
N. H., the success of which impressed him greatly. 
Later in the summer he visited the Weirs on Lake 
Winnepesaukee and attended a Unitarian meeting 


being conducted there. Afterwards he said to Mrs. 
Shinn: ‘“‘T am going to hold a meeting here next year.” 
Shinn did not delay—whatever he set about doing 
was done thoroughly. Before the next winter was 
over he had enlisted the interest of Universalist people, 
engaged speakers and musicians, made arrangements 
with the railroad company and sent out a call for a 
national Universalist summer meeting at the Weirs. 
On August 4, 1882, the first meeting was held, with 
A. A. Miner, J. M. Pullman and A. B. Hervey as 
speakers. The enterprise was a great success, and so 
began the meetings at the Weirs which between the 
years 1882 and 1898 brought thousands of Universalists 
together and stimulated every phase of our work. 
In his first call Shinn had stated the object of the meet- 
ings to be “‘to generate missionary power.” ‘That they 
did, to a far greater degree and in many more ways 
than even their founder anticipated. 

Shinn’s idea was to make available for Universal- 
ists from all over the land a place where the best Uni- 
versalist speakers and teachers could be heard. His 
zeal and organizing ability brought together just 
such people. They came and they brought to their 
audiences the subjects nearest their hearts. Dr. 
Thomas B. Thayer spoke at the meetings in 1883. 
In 1884 the laymen held their first great meeting and 
were addressed by one of their outstanding leaders, 
the Hon. M. P. Frank of Portland, Me. In 1885 the 
first attempts at methodical instruction for Sunday 
school workers were made. In 1888 and 1889 Dr. 
J. H. Chapin and the Rev. Henry W. Rugg made 
eloquent pleas for the establishment of a Japan mis- 
sion. In the summer of 1889 a Young People’s Day 
was set aside. On that day, and on other days, the 
Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, the Rev. Albert C. Grier 
and the Rev. Alfred J. Cardall stimulated the en- 
thusiasm of both young and old for the formation of a 
national Universalist Young People’s organization. 
At these meetings thousands of dollars were raised to 
aid in the establishment of new churches and Sunday 
schools, and for the Japan Mission. People caught 
the enthusiasm of Dr. Shinn; they heard able preachers 
present the needs of our work; they gave money and 
went back inspired to their home churches. 

Thus from these early summer meetings there 
went out through the fellowship the stimulus for new 
movements and the strengthening of service projects. 
This was especially the case in connection with the es- 
tablishment of the Japan Mission and the organiza- 
tion of the Young People’s Christian Union. For 
several years prior to 1890 there was agitation in 
Universalist circles on the subject of foreign missions. 
The leading spirit of this movement was the Rev. 
Henry W. Rugg of Rhode Island. Studies were made. 
In 1886 Dr. J. H. Chapin visited Japan for purposes 
of observation, and returned convinced that the 
Japanese would welcome the Universalist interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. In 1887, at the General Con- 
vention in the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
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York, the Committee on Foreign Missions made its 
report and recommendation that “the time is ripe 
for work in Japan.’’ The keen interest of the people 
present is indicated in the following brief but eloquent 
excerpt from the reports of the convention: “By as- 
signment the report on Foreign Missions was taken up 
for consideration. It was five p. m. yet there was no 
disposition to leave or to be inattentive. . . . The 
report was sustained by a strong and unanimous vote 
and at a very late hour the convention adjourned.” 

As every churchman knows, it is one thing to get 
enthusiastic endorsement of a project at a church 
convention and quite another to get solid backing for it 
afterwards. The proponents of the Japan Mission 
took their case to the Universalists at the Weirs and 
received substantial help. The Rev. George L. Perin 
went tirelessly about the country and raised $20,000 
for the project. On January 16, 1890, The Christian 
Leader published a Japan issue in which the oppor- 
tunity for work in the Sunrise Kingdom was outlined 
by Dr. J. H. Chapin and Dr. Almon Gunnison, and 
was supported editorially by Dr. George H. Emerson. 
Later in the year the Rev. George L. Perin went to 
Japan, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Wallace I. 
Cate and Miss Margaret Schouler. Thus after a 
long period of opposition or indifference to foreign 
missions the horizons of Universalists were expanded 
to include the brother across the sea. We went into 
the foreign field, not to snatch damned souls from hell, 
but to share with others that which was most precious 
to us, our religion. This was social and ethical action 
of a high order, and the pioneer missionaries who 
carried it out were in line with the great Universalist 
tradition of brotherhood. So also were those who 
followed them, Edgar Leavitt, G. I. Keirn, Clarence 
E. Rice, Catherine Osborn, Hazel I. Kirk, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell, M. Agnes Hathaway, Alice 
G. Rowe, Bernice Kent, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Stetson, Georgene Bowen, 
the Cary family, and Ruth Downing. An honor roll 
this indeed! 

In the summer of 1889 the sponsors of a Young 
People’s organization agitated their cause at the 
Weirs and generated enthusiasm for it. In October of 
the same year at a Young People’s session of the 
General Convention held at Lynn, Mass., the National 
Y. P. C. U. was organized. From the beginning the 
young people were missionary minded and started 
almost at once on a program designed to establish 
new churches. They soon sponsored a movement 
at Harriman, Tenn., the Rev. William H. McGlauf- 
lin becoming their missionary there. In 1891, that 
amazing man, Quillen H. Shinn, had cut loose from 
the work of settled pastorates and gone out as a free- 
lance missionary. In 1893 he became the official 
national missionary for the Y. P. C. U. At Shinn’s 
suggestion the young people organized a Post Office 
Mission, a project which he helped them carry on, for 
the distribution of Universalist literature. 

Two years later Shinn became the official mission- 
ary of the Universalist General Convention, and re- 
mained in national missionary work until his death in 
1907. He established churches and recruited minis- 
ters all over the country. In 1899 he reported that he 
had established thirty churches, all but one of which 


were alive and active. Some of these churches have 
since died, but many are still serving their communi- 
ties well. From 1899 on, Shinn confined his labors 
to the Southern field, where he did most effective work 
in North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Texas. 
Dr. Shinn had a truly national sympathy: he was as 
much interested in the South as in the North. He 
was wont to tell Northerners in no uncertain terms 
that they as well as the South were to blame for the 
Civil War. He reminded them that they originally 
had imported the slaves and had long profited from 
slavery. Two educational institutions in the South 
owe their beginnings to Dr. Shinn’s initiative. He 
raised $500 at one of the summer meetings to erect a 
school building in Suffolk, Va. In 1898 he presided at 
the opening of that school for colored children. He 
also conceived the idea of a Southern school for white 
boys and girls which should teach industrial courses 
and prepare young men for our ministry. The 
theological part of the course never developed, but 
Dr. Shinn and the Rev. Lyman Ward canvassed the 
South and finally established a school at Camp Hill, 
Ala., which under the able leadership of Dr. Ward, 
and with the generous help of many Universalist 
contributors, has grown to be the great Southern In- 
dustrial School which still serves Southern youth. 
Shinn’s reports in the Leader during this period are 
vivid and interesting, for he wrote well. Throughout 
this entire time he continued to lead the summer 
meetings. The sessions were held at Saratoga, N. Y., 
for two years after 1898. In 1901 they were moved 
to Ferry Beach, Me., a spot discovered by Dr. Shinn 
and greatly loved by him. From the turn of the 
century the meetings began to take on more of the 
character of our present summer institutes. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
marked by unrest and violent labor agitation. More 
often than not the laboring man felt that the church 
was either indifferent or hostile to his interests. In 
1892 Terence V. Powderly, grand master of the Knights 
of Labor, sarcastically remarked: ‘“You can count on 
your fingers all of the clergy who take an interest in 
labor problems.’”’ Had he known it, Powderly did 
not have enough fingers and toes combined to enum- 
erate the clergymen in the small Universalist Church 
who were very much interested in the labor problem 
and the welfare of the working man. As early as 
1879, G. H. Harmon of Tufts College, professor of 
New Testament and Theology, was calling the at- 
tention of his fellow churchmen to the ‘‘culmination 
of industrial and commercial abuses . ... . with ac- 
companying increase in poverty, suffering, and crime.” 
For the cure of these things Professor Harmon urged 
Universalists to action ‘“‘by the free spirit of generous 
love, using the power and wisdom of the age.’’ This 
theologian understood the historic Universalist im- 
plications of his theology, brotherhood. Both at 
Tufts and at St. Lawrence candidates for our ministry 
were taught other things besides dogma. As early as 
1891, Sociology and Social Ethics were regular curric- 
ulum courses at St. Lawrence, and remain so to this 
day. Through the eighties Dr. George Emerson de- 
voted a great deal of editorial space to discussion of 
labor problems. He condemned violence but stood 
foursquare for justice for the laboring man. In 1887 
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he ran a long series of editorials in which the careful 
reader can sense a well thought out plan to educate 
Universalists in their Christian duty in the field of 
industrial justice. Dr. Emerson ended this series 
with a list of books which he recommended for read- 
ing. In an editorial written in 1899 Dr. Emerson’s 
successor, Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, put the issue 
squarely before Universalists: “Reader, what is your 
church doing to right the wrongs of the world? What 
are you doing as an individual member to induce your 
church to exert its influence to establish justice be- 
tween man and man, class and class, to the end that 
throughout this land and over this fair earth every 
human creature who is worthy may have enough of 
this world’s goods to make him and his comfortable 
and happy? Do not talk of saving the souls of men 
and women who are in want until you have done your 
part to enable them to save their bodies from cold 
and hunger.”’ Like Dr. Emerson, Dr. John W. Henley, 
an able preacher and writer, used his pen in behalf of 
the laboring man. Dr. Henley, who preached in Ohio 
and was an assistant to Dr. J. S. Cantwell on the 
Star in the West, made an eloquent plea for justice for 
the working man in the Universalist Quarterly in 
Deember, 1894. 

During this same period the Rev. H. P. Morrell 
went to Buffalo, N. Y., to build a Universalist church. 
This he did and more, for Morrell was the champion 
of the laboring man, as he was indeed of all men. 
Charles H. Vail, an ardent Christian socialist, was 
carrying on his ministry in Jersey City. Out in far 
Minnesota a Universalist minister named LeGrand 
Powers was doing pioneer work as a Christian con- 
ciliator in labor and capital disputes. Powers was a 
man who believed in the limitless power of love. He 
believed that all men, capitalists and laborers, wanted 
to do the right thing, but that in the struggles of life 
they became angry and so distrust, suspicion and 
hatred arose, and that if a man of good will brought 
the spirit of Christian love into a controversy it could 
be settled amicably. Some moderns would call him 
naive and romantic. Nevertheless his method was so 
successful that the governor of Minnesota appointed 
him labor commissioner for the state, a position he 
filled with singular success from 1891 to 1898. Later 
he was for years chief statistician for the Department 
of Agriculture. Until old age LeGrand Powers ad- 
dressed Universalist conventions all over the country, 
and was a powerful influence in shaping the social 
ethics of the Universalist Church in his day. 

The spirit of Charles Spear, “the prisoner’s 
friend,’ has never completely died out from the Uni- 
versalist fellowship. At the Weirs meetings prison 
reform was often a subject of discussion and prayer. 
And somehow, in spite of his many duties, Quillen H. 
Shinn managed to attend several prison reform con- 
gresses. For in addition to being an ardent temper- 
ance worker, a woman suffrage advocate, and a cru- 
sader against gambling, he was passionately interested 
in rehabilitating criminals. He was a member of the 
National Prison Association, and in his writings he tells 
of attending the Prison Congress held at Indianapolis 
in 1898, and there meeting a Universalist woman 
named Mrs. Ellen Johnson ‘who has wisdom to 
apply her faith and see its result.’”’ Mrs. Johnson was 


a remarkable personality, whose Universalism was 
incarnate in her life. For fifteen years she was su- 
perintendent of the Reformatory Prison at Sher- 
burne, Mass., and a recognized authority in her field. 
Mrs. Johnson died in London, England, in 1899, just 
one day after she had addressed a great Women’s 
Congress on “The Underlying Principles of Prison 
Reform.” 

Numerous institutional expressions of our faith 
were growing up at this time. Dr. George L. Perin 
returned from Japan in 1895 and shortly afterwards 
organized the Every Day Church in Boston. Here 
classes were held and many subjects taught—sewing, 
bookkeeping, home hygiene, literature, and stenog- 
raphy. A law department was maintained where the 
poor could obtain free counsel. In Lynn, Mass., Dr. 
J. M. Pullman organized the Associated Charities of 
the city. In Racine, Wis., under the inspiration of the 
Rev. A. C. Grier, one of the founders of the Y. P. 
C. U., a large saloon was turned into a social and re- 
ligious settlement with “a library, restaurant, dormi- 
tory, wood yard, and free employment agency.” In 
June, 1899, there appeared in the Leader the second 
annual report of Unity House established in Minneapo- 
lis by the Universalist Church of the Redeemer, which 
showed that the center had a full program of educa- 
tional, social and religious work. 

Dr. Charles H. Eaton’s address to the General 
Convention of 1899 on ‘The Contribution of Uni- 
versalism to Modern Social Life” indicates that there 
was a great deal of Christian social service work 
being done by our people. Said Dr. Eaton: “‘In every 
city, town and village, in the cause of education, 
benevolence, reform, and philanthropy of every kind, 
the Universalist is the first approached and the last to 
refuse aid. Nor have we been lacking in denomina- 
tional efforts. The Every Day Church, the North End 
Mission, and the Bethany Home in Boston, and 
Brevoort Hall (later Prescott House) in New York City 
which has worked on the East Side for thirty-three 
years, sending 9,000 children trained within its walls 
into the struggle for manhood and womanhood 
equipped with right thoughts of man and God, and 
their duty to one another, with hands and eyes trained 
to practical service, the Chapin Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, are typical examples. Time would not 
permit me to enumerate the medical dispensaries, the 
kindergartens, the day nurseries, the kitchen gardens, 
the reading rooms, the libraries, the fresh air funds, the 
gymnasiums, the penny provident, the industrial 
schools, the societies for civic instruction, established 
by our churches.” 

That Boston General Convention in 1899 was the 
high-water mark of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. The new wine burst the old bottles. Uni- 
versalists rediscovered the genius of their free and 
democratic Christianity. Dr. Frederick Bisbee in his 
exuberant report in the Leader called the convention 
very appropriately “The Great Convention.” The 
delegates changed the laws of the Church to enlarge 
the base of representation in conventions, nearly 
doubling the number of lay delegates from local 
churches. Most important of all, however, they 
amended the laws of fellowship by adopting the sim- 
plified statement of Five Principles of Faith, adding 
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the historic liberty clause: ‘‘Neither this nor any other 
precise form of words shall be required as a condition 
of fellowship, provided the principles above be pro- 
fessed.”’ Dr. Bisbee called the action “‘the soul of the 
new social democracy.”’ 

A layman, the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode 
Island, expressed the spirit of the period in an address 
at one of the summer meetings a few years before the 


Universalism 


Boston Convention. Said he: “I but state my own 
experience and observation in asserting that the most 
attractive churches and Sunday schools that I have 
ever known, have been those manifesting the most 
specific zeal in specific works of humanity.’’ That was 
the deep-seated conviction of a host of Universalists 
in 1899. They had rediscovered the ethical core of 
their gospel. 


in Kentucky 


Harriet G. Yates 


DIDN’T know we had churches in Kentucky,’ was 
the statement made to me again and again when 
it was announced that I was to spend most of 

April in that state. That is what advertising, or lack 
of it, does for denominational information. For Uni- 
versalism has been in Kentucky for 120 years. And 
it came, not from the South as some persons have 
suggested, but from southern Illinois and Indiana. 

But before you read any farther, please consult a 
map. Eight persons out of ten have forgotten their 
geography, and surely it needs clarifying before this 
story is told. For I spent three weeks and four Sun- 
days due south of Chicago, not at some point in the 
vicinity of Florida. True, Kentucky is a southern 
state, but it’s more nearly akin to the Middle West 
than to some parts of the South. Though below the 
Mason-Dixon line, it was neutral in the war between 
the states, and its people, though Southerners, are 
different from the friends I know in the more easterly 
sections of the South. 

We have six parishes in the western section of 
Kentucky, all being served by one minister. That 
minister is Willard O. Bodell, a man in his early sixties 
who has served our Church long and well in Ontario 
to the north, from Kansas to Ohio, and in North and 
South Carolina. He has been in Kentucky four 
years, and considering that he tackled an impossible 
job, has done it exceedingly well. For no one minister, 
regardless of how well equipped he may be, can do 
justice to the all-round requirements of six churches at 
the same time. Certainly not Southern churches 
that must combat conservatism with every breath 
they draw. 

So, in these 120 years, Universalism has taken 
root slowly, and is not exactly flourishing today. 
But that it exists at all is to me the miracle, and the 
thanks are due to the people who have insisted upon 
keeping it alive. Those people have my profoundest 
respect. We Northerners would have given up the 
fight long since. But they had something that was as 
valuable to them as life, itself, and regardless of the 
opposition, or because of it, they clung tenaciously to 
their Church. 

I went to Kentucky for the Council of Executives 
—for the Universalist Church—not for the General 
Sunday School Association. My dream of many years 
had at last come true, I was free to present the work of 
the entire Church, to turn my attention to the weak 
places in its total program, to confer with leaders in 
every phase of its activity, to examine its scope, to 
suggest where it might broaden its interest or deepen 
its effort—in short, to take stock of what was being 


done, to discover what might be done, and to concen- 
trate on what seemed most needed. For this sort of 
work three weeks isn’t very much time. Three months 
would have been better. A year would have been 
ideal. But as a Church we haven’t learned yet that 
that is the best way to invest for our future. Some 
day I hope we may. 

It was my privilege to live with the minister and 
his high-school daughter in Hopkinsville, a city of 
some 10,700 population. This is the center of our 
work, and it has the best organization, the largest active 
membership, and the most adequate set-up. I visited 
here eighteen months ago, following the Chicago 
convention. It was merely an over-the-week-end stop, 
en route to North Carolina to spend Thanksgiving 
with my family. They were eager then for me to make 
suggestions that might be of use to their school, which 
boasted only two classes, of children and of adults. 
I talked, visited, observed, made my suggestions, and 
departed. I had not heard from them since. Imagine 
my surprise on Easter Sunday to discover five classes, 
each with a separate meeting place, up-to-date lesson 
material, and a live and active air! And this was the 
second service of the day, for the day after I arrived I 
arose at 5.30 to attend a sunrise service, the first this 
church had ever attempted. While only eighteen 
persons came out for the service, twelve of those 
eighteen were men. And that is characteristic, too. 
Ours is the only really liberal church in town, and ap- 
parently its teachings have appealed more to the men 
than to the women. The wives of several of these men 
are active in other churches. 

This church has seventy-two members and sixty- 
seven attended the regular service on Easter Sunday 
morning. “Small,’’ you say? Wait a moment. In 
proportion to its membership, does your church do as 
well? These people come regularly, not just on Easter. 
There were as many present the next Sunday, and the 
next. And the church school has been growing pro- 
portionately. On the first Sunday in May, which in 
Kentucky is Go-to-Sunday-School Day, there were 
seventy-seven present, six more than its membership, 
giving it the finest record of any church school in town. 

Hopkinsville planned well for my time. Knowing 
that I was coming, they arranged to set aside as much 
time as possible from their regular duties, so as to be 
prepared for as many meetings as were necessary. 
The first Monday night we called a meeting of all the 
officers of the church, and the heads of the two or- 
ganizations, the church school and the women’s group. 
We took stock, surveyed our program, asked ques- 
tions. Two nights later we had a church school staff 
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meeting. We went through the same procedure. We 
discovered no separate opening service for the kinder- 
garten and primary. It was suggested that different 
material might make a greater appeal to the young 
people’s group. Very well, what had they better do 
about changing things? That I was taken off my feet is 
to put it mildly. I was to learn before I left that here 
was a church where I didn’t have to work day and 
night to get ideas across, to break down ancient 
traditions, to put up a strong defense for the thing I 
know is right. ‘Just tell us what we ought to do and 
how to do it, and we'll try.”” And they did. Personal 
conferences were held with the teachers. Up in the 
country we found a little portable organ, given by 
the W. N. M. A. years ago to meet the need of any 
church not having access to a musical instrument. 
We begged it from its attic retreat, brought it to 
town, set it up in the primary room, and the next 
Sunday the new department was on its way under the 
leadership of the teacher of the primary class. 

A year or so before the Y. P. C. U. had died. It 
lacked leadership, adult interest, organization, and a 
real understanding of its aim and function. Together 
we found two adult leaders: Sam Drake, nephew of 
A. G. Strain of Alabama, transferred to the local post 
office from Florida because he wanted to live in a city 
that had a Universalist church, is one of these, as well 
as teacher of the young people’s class in church school; 
Tom Craner, a young baker, is the other. Each has a 
real contribution to make. The minister’s daughter, 
Jessie, is the president, while a girl in her twenties, a 
product of the Industrial School at Camp Hill, is the 
program chairman. We held several meetings, a chop 
suey supper preceding the first, which was an innova- 
tion, to be sure. The scope of the work was presented, 
its local needs and demands, its wider interests and re- 
sponsibilities explained. Church people dropped in 
to get the story. Later we elected officers, and held 
our first Sunday evening meeting. That they might 
understand their duties clearly enough to carry on 
when I had left town, several sessions were held with 
the officers. 

One Thursday we had a meeting for all the women 
of the parish. It started about 10.80 with a presenta- 
tion of the place of women in the work of the church. 
It’s a big field, and to date our women have been work- 
ing only one corner of it. Comparatively few of the 
women of this parish are members of their women’s 
group, and that is true of most women’s organizations. 
But there are so many possible developments and 
lines of work and interest that I picture an organiza- 
tion of much wider scope. It was this I tried to ex- 
plain to the thirty women present. Luncheon was 
served at noon in the tiny rooms that make up the 
parish house. Many of us would not think it worth 
the effort to prepare meals in such a wee kitchenette. 
But because it adds to the family feeling of the parish 
it is done often, willingly, and well. 

On my final Sunday in the state, Mr. Bodell asked 
me to speak at the morning service at Hopkinsville. 
In addition, I asked for permission to conduct a re- 
dedication service. I doubt if they knew what I meant 
when I made this request, but they agreed, and co- 
operated in planning for it. It was a lovely service. 
Saturday night Jessie and I combed the town for five 


tall white candles and candle-holders. We set them 
on the little table immediately in front of the pulpit. 
Following the hymn after the sermon, all those who 
held places of leadership in any parish organization 
were invited to come forward. Some twenty persons 
responded. In a few brief sentences the work of each 
department of the church was summarized. In turn, 
the chairman of the board, the president of the women’s 
group, the superintendent of the church school, the 
president of the Y. P. C. U., stepped forward at the 
question, “Will you light your candle at the flame of 
the Christian Church as a pledge of your continued 
loyalty?” and taking a taper lighted it from the tall 
burning central candle as they accepted the task. It 
was a breathless moment for all of us, and its impres- 
siveness, because it was such a new and meaningful 
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experience, is with me yet. It carried real worth to 
those in that long single line across the front of the 
church, the leaders of that loyal company of people. 
And it carried equal meaning to those who sat in the 
pews and witnessed what they had never heard or seen 
before. The church took on new implications and 
greater responsibility. 

And now, before I take you into the country 
parishes I want to say a little about these Hopkinsville 
people. They are not wealthy. They earn their 
daily bread as you and I do. But they doubled their 
payments to their minister.this winter when they 
learned that the country parishes had fallen down on 
their obligations. Within the past year and a half 
they have remodeled their church, taking out the two 
narrow crooked entrances at the base of the towers 
and putting in the new central entrance and approach, 
as the cut shows. The ancient pulpit Bible was drop- 
ping apart, and when I learned that no communion 
had been observed because they had no set, I recalled 
the unused set in our National Memorial Church in 
Washington. Thanks to Dr. Brooks and the House 
Committee, both needs now have been met. Inside, 
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the building was changed from a cold gray to a warm 
buff and brown, robes were made for the choir, and the 
wee kitchenette stocked with much needed equip- 
ment. And it cost $1,400, of which all but $500 has 
been paid. And they have seventy-two members, 
not families. Their people hold responsible positions 
in town, hold them in spite of being liberals. While I 
was there a Baptist revival was held. I went to get 
the flavor of the old-time religion. But one night the 
revivalist attacked the doctrine of universal salvation. 
The following Sunday night we held a special service 
to defend our faith, and drew several persons from 
the community. Of course the local paper carried 
the discussions. And the local paper also carries, 
each Saturday, a column signed ‘‘The Church Mouse.” 
The first article I read was extremely liberal, so I sat 
down and on Headquarters paper wrote a note of 
appreciation to ‘The Church Mouse,” enclosing 
several tracts on Universalist ideas that I had with me. 
The answer awaited my return to Boston and indicated 
that there are people in Hopkinsville who respond to 
our message but have not yet mustered enough courage 
to support it openly. Not their lives, but their exist- 
ence, would certainly be jeopardized. To some of us 
these things sound far-fetched, I know. Most of our 
communities have grown beyond these experiences. 
All the more reason, then, why we should give real 
aid to churches still struggling against an interpreta- 
tion of religion based on a conservative doctrinal 
theology. That these churches have survived the 
active opposition of their neighbors is due entirely to 
the loyalty—the tenacious loyalty—of their lay 
members, and the willing leadership of their poorly 
paid clergy. Would that I had more to give them! 

Five little parishes surround Hopkinsville, the 
nearest fourteen miles away, the farthest thirty-four. 
Consolation, the oldest liberal church west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, was built in 1819. It boasts of the 
fact that its earliest preachers refused to accept any 
salary, and that pernicious experience no doubt ac- 
counts for the fact that today there is no strong sense 
of partnership with the minister, no concerted feeling 
of responsibility for carrying on, either financially or 
in program. In the summer there is a school here, the 
rest of the year Mr. Bodell preaches on one Sunday 
of the month. Sometimes the small church is fairly 
well filled, at other times a meager handful come out. 
It depends on the weather, always. Yet this neighbor- 
hood boasts children, young people, adults, all with 
needs both spiritual and physical. Their ancient cars 
take them to town, but not to church. What is 
needed here, as everywhere else in Kentucky, is an 
organizational program, not a preaching program. 
Until this is made possible, I see no future. 

Fruit Hill is similar. A one-room church, just off 
a new road, in a community that boasts neither a store 
nor a post office, yet has numberless young folks who 
should be organized for their own sakes as well as for 
the church’s, it lags in meeting its obligations. We 
hope a Sunday school may be held this summer, but 
the one willing girl cannot do everything. And 
leadership is so much needed. Leadership not for a 
night or a week, but to live on the job and show the 
way by doing it, leaving behind those who have learned 
how,to carry on. 


Crofton is a village on the highway, and the little 
church, sadly in need of repair, stands close to neigh- 
boring buildings. It has had no Sunday school for 
several years, there being practically no children among 
parish families. 

Fifty years ago we had a church at Dawson 
Springs. When people dropped away, it was sold. 
Today we have about thirty people there. We tried 
to rally them one afternoon, particularly the women, 
but without success. However, since returning I have 
sent into every hamlet and town enough material 
to start any possible kind of organization, and I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised to learn that Mrs. Inglis 
has been able to get a women’s group, or even a mixed 
group, eager to study The Helper together regularly, 
to read the Leader and feel part of a larger fellowship. 
And for the few children, there were definite sug- 
gestions too. As their parents and grandparents boast 
of their Universalism and feel unsatisfied in a church 
of another faith, so must we rear those of younger 
years in a loyalty to liberal ideas and conviction that 
will permeate their growing lives. 

I’ve heard of ‘“‘Beulah Land” but never of Beulah. 
That is the farthest preaching point, some thirty-four 
miles from Hopkinsville. Off on a side road stands a 
church in which four denominations, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Universalists, hold joint 
rights. How it ever happened I can’t imagine. There 
are some bitter theological wars waged, even today. 
We hold services on the first Sunday, and on occasions 
such as the visit of a field worker on other days of the 
week. The summer Sunday school is a joint affair, 
and not particularly liberal. We made a strong ap- 
peal for the establishment of a women’s group, for 
their own sakes as well as for furthering the work of 
the church. Since my return such an organization 
has been created, and here again much material has 
been sent to help them carry on effectively. 

Good Hope, about twenty-four miles to the 
northwest, is the most difficult to reach. When it’s 
clear weather there is no problem, but when it rains, 
as it did often during April, the road turns to slimy 
mud, and since the church is on the side of a hill out 
in the country, it presents difficulties. We held a 
service here on a lovely Sunday evening, with folks 
coming as they do at Friendly House, N. C., with 
their lanterns and their flashlights, along the hill trails. 
But when we went one afternoon to organize a women’s 
guild, it was following a rain. We lost our muffler, 
our courage, and our patience. But we madeit. And 
the Good Hope Guild is a reality today. In such 
places folks stay at home when it rains. There is 
nothing else to do. This is an enterprising group of 
people. Jim Plank, vice-president of the State Con- 
vention, is a businesslike scientific farmer. I don’t 
know whether he’d call himself that or not. I didn’t 
ask him. But it suits me, for he has a sense of re- 
sponsibility that matches his need. He sees that just 
because you haven’t any money in your pocket you 
don’t have to quit paying the preacher. Just rustle 
around and find a way of making some. Soa year ago, 
when things looked pretty hard in the Good Hope 
parish, but the folks were sure they wanted the 
preacher to come regularly and hold services, Mr. 
Plank suggested a way around the money difficulty. 
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If someone would give a piece of land, he would fur- 
nish the necessary tobacco plants to make a crop. No 
sooner said: than done. Willie Teague gave an acre 
andahalf. Mr. Plank furnished 5,000 tobacco plants. 
Families donated workers. ‘Together they prepared 
the field. On a given day the women came, and, 
stalking the rows, dropped the plants, properly spaced. 
The men followed, planting each in turn. Day by day 
they weeded, watered, killed suckers, did all the other 
things that farmers know have to be done to raise a 
decent crop of anything. Then when the time came, 
the plants were stripped, dried—and that is a process 
in itselfi—graded, and taken to market. Hopkinsville 
is the market center for tobacco, and the crop was 
taken to a warehouse where one of our Hopkinsville 
church officials is in charge. He spread the word 
around that these baskets were being sold to benefit 
a church, and the seller got the best price he could for 
them. For weeks and weeks these families had given 
their Fridays to the church. In dollars and cents it 
brought them $64.05. But it brought them more than 
that, for they had worked for their church, in the way 
that they could, and what they were paid for their 
labor was only part of the story. 

The future of Universalism in Kentucky is in its 
youth. If we make a concerted attempt to invest at 
that point we shall be wise. I vision a larger youth 
group than Hopkinsville’s. I think of it as the West- 
ern Kentucky Union. I see the present group carrying 
its meetings into the country parishes. I see those, 
each in turn, joining the caravan that goes on another 
night to another church. I see interest and enthusiasm 
and knowledge growing. I see them acting as hosts 
to the Southern Liberal Young People’s Convention 


some summer soon at the wonderful Government park 
not far distant. But, zmmediately, I want to see a 
half dozen or so of these young people go to the Mid- 
West Institute at Shakamak this summer, three or 
four from Hopkinsville, three or four from the country 
churches. How it’s going to be managed I don’t 
know exactly. But it so needs managing. Here is a 
chance to invest in youth, both for its own sake and 
for the future of the Church. These young people have 
never rubbed elbows with Universalist young people 
from any other place, they don’t know what I mean 
when I talk of 150 to 200 young people gathering at 
Shakamak for a week together—fun, study, lectures, 
conferences, inspiration, aspiration, breadth of vision, 
leadership training. I covet that experience for them. 
We of the General Sunday School Association are 
offering one of the Earle Memorial Scholarships to a 
Hopkinsville teacher to be used at Shakamak. It 
covers only the expenses of the week, not transporta- 
tion. Dr. Ratcliff, as a Y. P. C. U. Convention 
delegate years ago, preached for ten days in Ken- 
tucky. He wants to help send some of their young 
people to such a gathering, so he is offering another 
scholarship. Are there others who will match these? 
Are there those who will aid in transportation ex- 
pense? Yes, Kentucky will do something itself. 
Ways have been planned and work cut out. But more 
help is needed at this particular moment. I make this 
appeal only because I believe this to be an opportunity 
we cannot afford to pass up. 

We have churches in Kentucky, friends. They 
are nobody’s mission responsibility—except ours. 
Will you invest in them by helping train their future 
leaders? Send your checks to me. 


The Eightieth Birthday of Dean McCollester 


T the historic old Wayside Inn on the Post Road, 
twenty miles from Boston, one hundred and 
sixty-seven people sat down to dinner on Mon- 

day, June 5, in celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of Dean Lee 8. McCollester. 

Men and women, clergymen and laymen, pro- 
fessors, alumni and trustees of Tufts, representatives 
of former parishes, relatives and friends, made up the 
happy company. 

The gathering before the dinner was in the large 
ballroom and the dinner itself was in the spacious 
diningroom under the ballroom, where there was 
room for all. 

A delegation came on from Detroit, where Dr. 
McCollester served as pastor of the Church of Our 
Father from 1889 to 1912. 

His children, Parker McCollester of New York, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Parker McCollester, 
and Catherine, now Mrs. Hugh Gallaher of Darien, 
Conn., motored up for the occasion. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer came from New Haven, 
Mrs. Vincent E. Tomlinson from Worcester, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz from Newark, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall from 
New York, and Universalist ministers and lay people 
from all eastern Massachusetts and near-by Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

The General Convention was represented by Mrs. 


Robert Cummins, wife of the General Superintendent, 
the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, and 
by A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the Board. 

At the head table from left to right were seated 
Dr. Ratcliff, E. L. Freeman of Detroit, Parker McCol- 
lester, Harold E. Sweet, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Tufts College, Mrs. Carmichael, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Mrs. Gallaher, Dr. Hall, Mrs. Harold 
Sweet, Dr. Carmichael, Mrs. John A. Cousens, Dean 
McCollester, Mrs. Miller, wife of the vice-president of 
Tufts, Mrs. Parker McCollester, Mrs. Tomlinson, Dr. 
George S. Miller, Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. van 
Schaick and Mrs. Ratcliff. 

The Wayside Inn that night was taxed to capacity. 
Besides the McCollester dinner, there was a dinner for 
the faculty of the Brighton High School and a large 
number of transient visitors, including officers of the 
British warships which escorted the King and Queen 
across the Atlantic. All went well, however, and the 
food was delicious. 

Dr Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts 


College, made an admirable toastmaster. His knowl- 


edge of psychology, which is profound, showed up also 
as practical. He knew how to keep the meeting alive 
and interesting and, what is just as important, when 
to bring it to a close. ‘One of the great pleasures in 
returning to Tufts College after many years,” he said, 
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“was in seeing Dr. McCollester again. It brought 
back the happy years when I was with my grand- 
father. (Dean Leonard, head of the Theological 
School.) I well remember how he regarded Dr. 
McCollester as one of his most promising pupils. 

“There is something in what the psychologists 
call the mechanism of identification which is so work- 
ing tonight that I can not help thinking of things in 
the way that I used to. Some way I keep thinking of 
Dr. McCollester as a promising young man. I think 
of him as a student, and what a popular student! 
Some of the undergraduates in his day regretted that 
he came to Tufts after a sojourn at another college 
where he had joined a fraternity that was not repre- 
sented at Tufts. So he could not be a fraternity man 
on the Hill. But that fact enabled him to go from 
group to group and identify himself with the interests 
of all. 

“T believe that there was a period when he lived 
in those far-off regions which are not New England. 
Even this sojourn added to his innate ability to under- 
stand.”’ 

Dr. Carmichael then called on Dr. Ratcliff to read 
a few of the many messages which had come, he said, 
“from the length and breadth of the country and from 
other countries.”’ Dr. Ratcliff had them tabulated, 
with Massachusetts leading, Michigan second, New 
York third and New Hampshire fourth. Writers, a 
humorist, ministers, lawyers, and a great Detroit 
rabbi were among those represented in the sheaf of 
dispatches. Messages from the Rev. Howard B. 
Bard, a classmate of Dr. McCollester, Dean John 
Murray Atwood, and Wm. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Company were among those read. “I envy 
him his backward look,’ said Mr. Cameron, “‘if he 
ever has one. I have never caught him looking any 
way but forward.’”’ Dr. Cornish telegraphed from 
Berkeley, Calif. Cablegrams were read from London, 
Rotterdam, Utrecht and other foreign cities. It wasa 
world fellowship which this night converged in love 
and respect upon the old inn on the Post Road. 

Without warning, Dr. Carmichael called up 
Parker McCollester, a lawyer from New York. He 
responded most happily. He said in part: “I was 
a little surprised by the reference to the lawyers who 
sent greetings and who were said to be mainly useful 
to get ministers out of trouble. In my case, it has 
been father who has always been getting the lawyer 
out of trouble. As one of the second generation I 
wish to express to this gathering my sense of the high 
privilege in being here with you, to bask in the sun- 
shine that your affection sheds on him and through 
him percolates to us. Your being here is evidence of 
your regard. I know it to be genuine, based on years 
of happy association, but great as that association has 
been you never have had the privilege of being one 
of his children.”’ 

Again with subtle humor which all understood 
and appreciated, Dr. Carmichael referred to the re- 
mote regions outside the benign influence of New 
England, and introduced E. L. Freeman of Detroit. 
He, too, spoke extempore, in place of Newton Annis of 
Detroit, who was detained at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, by the sudden illness of his wife. 

Emphatically but humorously he told the gather- 


ing of New Englanders that the Dr. McCollester that 
they had had since he went to Tufts in 1912 was due 
in large part to the broadening and uplifting influence 
of his long years in the Middle West. ‘In Detroit,” 
he said, ‘“‘we feel that Dr. David Inglis is the man 
who should be honored here tonight. He was the 
man who went to Claremont, made the acquaintance 
of Dr. McCollester, and induced him to go to De- 
troit.”’ He paid high tribute to Dr. McCollester’s 
service in Detroit and said that the love in which he is 
held is as strong today as when he left twenty-seven 
years ago. 

“Now,” said Dr. Carmichael, ‘‘we are to hear 
not from a son or a pupil or a parishioner, but from a 
man who knew Dr. McCollester in student days. 
Ordinarily the fact that a fellow student was to give 
his revelations might alarm us, but Dr. Hall, I fear, 
will have difficulty in saying anything that is not 
eulogy.” 

Dr. Hall was brief, witty and eloquent. He de- 
clared that he had been instructed to be both wise and 
funny. Then he went on, “The funniest thing about 
Dr. McCollester is that there is nothing funny about 
him. He always wears a smile, but it is never a smile 
of derision or contempt.’ Dr. Hall then told of his 
sixty years of friendship with Dr. McCollester, of 
how young McCollester greeted him on College Hill 
when he appeared out of the wild and woolly west 
with his cane, and of how McCollester advised him to 
put the cane in a closet if he did not want it stolen or 
broken. ‘‘I have been heeding his advice and counsel 
all along for sixty years,’ he commented. ‘‘He does 
not love his enemies,” he continued, “he has no ene- 
mies. If he had any he would proceed to disarm them.” 
He told of how he recommended Dr. McCollester and 
Dr. McCollester recommended him for the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York City when Dr. 
Eaton died, and said, “They took his advice and not 
mine. If they had taken my advice, it might be a 
much stronger church today.’”’ “On College Hill,’ 
he said, “his door has been open to every student and 
many have entered to have their tangled lives un- 
tangled.”” “Let us be glad,” he said in closing, ‘‘that 
he has been there so long. Let us hope that his 
twenty-seven years on College Hill will be extended 
for years to come.” 

Introducing Dr. McCollester, the toastmaster 
said: ‘He is one of the youngest and one of the wisest 
men on the campus. As a result of his visits to my 
office, I have put many canes into the back part of my 
closet. Psychologists generalize about the changes 
inevitable with age. Hereafter when I hear them, 
I shall say, ‘Do not forget the great exception.’ ”’ 

With a difficult task before him, Dr. McCollester 
responded in characteristic affectionate and humble 
vein. ‘I can not see myself in all these tributes,” 
he declared, “but I am filled with deepest gratitude. 
There is no past which I would strive vainly to bring 
back. There is no future that I dread. There is only 
a present filled with beautiful friendship and sacred 
memories in which I rejoice. I have no formal speech, 
nothing but sincere gratitude for all you have done and 
for all you mean. I am happy that Detroit is repre- 
sented by one of my boys. One of the best things 
that ever happened to me was to go west when I did. 
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Had I stayed in New England I should have been 
going to Dr. Miner or to Dr. Patterson to ask advice 
about this or that. In Detroit I had to act on my own 
responsibility, with the help of as devoted and able 
a group of laymen as a minister ever had.” He paid 
high tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Newton Annis. He 
referred to his years of close association with Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, long president of the A. U. A., with 
Dr. Vincent Tomlinson, and his classmates, Hall and 
Bartholomew, with the Rev. Isaac Smith and others. 
In a most affectionate way he spoke of what Dean 
Leonard had done for him. 

‘How does it feel to be eighty years old?”’ someone 
had asked him. “It doesn’t feel any different,’ he 
had replied. “I have stayed young because I never 
have thought of myself as old.” In closing he thanked 
Dr. Ratcliff, whose organizing genius had made the 
dinner such a success. ‘Blessings on you all,” he 
said. ‘May you all have many happy, useful years.” 

He was given a great ovation, and the toastmaster 
then brought the dinner to a close. 

ToView 


* * * 


WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


The 1939 Williamstown Institute of Human Relations will 
be held on the campus of Williams College from Aug. 27 to Sept. 1. 
Its central theme will be ‘‘Citizenship and Religion: A Consid- 
eration of American Policy with Regard to the Relations of 
Church and Synagogue to the State.” 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield of Washington, D. C., president 
emeritus of Williams and founder of the famed Institute of Poli- 
tics at Williamstown which in former years drew distinguished 
thinkers from all parts of the globe to discuss world problems, is 
chairman of the sponsors of this year’s conference on human re- 
lations, the third in a series carrying on the great tradition of the 
earlier Institute of Politics. The 1939 Institute will confine its 
consideration to concerns of human relations in the United States. 

Among the sponsors of this year’s Institute are: Guilford C. 
Babcock, Morristown, N. J., manufacturer; James Phinney Bax- 
ter, 38d, president of Williams College; Col. P. H. Callahan, 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturer; Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, 
Minn., president of Carleton College; Leonard J. Cushing, New 
York, broker; Charles G. Dawes, Evanston, Ill., former Vice 
President of the United States; Harold Willis Dodds, president 
of Princeton University; Cleveland E. Dodge, New York, finan- 
cier; Thomas W. Lamont, New York, banker; Governor Leh- 
man of New York; 8S. O. Levinson, Chicago, attorney and peace 
worker; Lenox Lohr, president of the National Broadcasting 
Company; the Rt. Rev. Harry 8. Longley, Davenport, Iowa, 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; John S. Nollen, 
Grinnell, Iowa., president of Grinnell College; William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting System; Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago; J. Robert Rubin, vice-president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures; Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College; Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the University of California; and the Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, 
Garden City, L. I., Episcopal Bishop of Long Island. 

The three co-chairmen of the Institute will be Prof. Arthur 
H. Compton of the University of Chicago, Prof. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes of Columbia University, and Roger W. Straus of New 
York. President Baxter of Williams will give the introductory 
address on Sunday evening, August 27. 

The purpose of the Institute is to provide an occasion for 
analysis, study and exchange of experience in connection with 
problems recognized as of common concern to large numbers of 
citizens. No effort will be made to obtain endorsement of 
specific proposals or recommendations. The aim of the dis- 


cussions will be to try to develop a common understanding of 
the important subjects considered, and to point the way toward 
greater co-operation among the nation’s great religious and cul- 
tural groups in working for the defense of religious ideals, for the 
promotion of peace and economic justice and for the general 
betterment of community relations. 

There will be a series of evening lectures by prominent 
speakers on various aspects of the business, social and political 
life of the nation. Morning and afternoon general forums also 
will be held daily on a wide variety of topics. Plans will be laid 
for community and educational forums for public schools, re- 
ligious education, women’s organizations and college campus 
organizations. 

* * * 


WHEN WE ARE SLANDERED 


How shall we deal with the slanderer when we are his vic- 
tims? Don’t be unduly distressed if the slander comes to your 
ears. Your strength is in your innocence. Remember you are in 
good company, for the world’s greatest men have passed through 
your experience. The godly man who believes in the judgment 
day is not greatly impressed by his detractors. He will seek to 
overcome evil with good. The Apostle Paul said: “Being de- 
famed we bless.’”’ John Bunyan wrote: “These things trouble 
me not, though they were twenty times more than they are. I 
have a good conscience. Therefore I bind these lustful slanders 
to me as an ornament. It belongs to my Christian profession to 
be vilified, slandered, reproached, and reviled.” 

Give no encouragement whatever to the person who loves 
tale-bearing or slander. Give him an unmistakable sign of your 
displeasure; give him as wide a berth as you would a person with 
smallpox, lest you become infected. Augustine, when Bishop of 
Hippo, had this inscription in his room, visible to all his guests: 
“He who loves back-biting must consider himself unfit for this 
table.’ The late Dr. Alexander Whyte had this motto circulated 
among his friends and acquaintances: 


“He that is wont to slander absent men 
May never at my table sit again.”’ 


Arthur Hedley, in The Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


* * * 


A foreign missionary paper, quoted by the Chronicle, offers 
this satirical reply to some of the time-worn reasons for not at- 
tending church: ‘‘Dear Sir: I never go to the movies nowadays 
because my parents made me go too often when I was a boy. 
Also, no one at the movies ever spoke to me, and every time I go 
someone asks me for money. The manager never calls on me, 
and people who attend are not all they should be.”—Percy Syl- 
vester Malone, in The Churchman. 

* * * 
LINES FOR THE PRESENT HOUR 

George Lawrence Parker 
Once have I travel’d on the wheel of war, 
And all its pains and evils sadly borne; 
Seen agonies of soul; men’s spirits bear a scar 
That from my memory never will be torn. 
And now once more my helpless hands I lift 
While round the earth the terror stalks again, 
And folly’s dream, like conquering ocean’s drift, 
Sweeps wide and far the golden hopes of men. 
“Ts this what life is for?” Iery. ‘Is this the goal 
For which the centuries strove, and gleams of faith 
Shot through the dark and told us of the soul 
With all its living wonder and its spurn of death?” 
Once more I drink the bitter cup with lips 
That burn and yet no coolness find; 
Once more, quite helpless, I see men and ships 
Go forth to batter down the palace of the mind. 
One confidence alone remains to me, 
One only faith that shines above, serene,— 
“This is not life; this is a tossing sea 
Of hatred, not to cease till love become supreme.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MAKE YOUR OWN CREEDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I listened to the Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati speak 
over WLW May 21. I wish he had given the Universalist Dec- 
laration of Faith when he was talking about creeds, but instead 
he said write your own creed. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 


Successful broadcasters cannot be sectarian. They are 
speaking to Catholics, Protestants and Jews—to friends of the 
church and to people who are utterly indifferent. What if Mr. 
Olson could succeed in making people see that they have a right 
to make their own creeds, and that they ought to get light from 
everywhere? In our judgment, in so far as he did succeed he un- 
locked minds, and to unlock minds is to open the door to the 
Kingdom. 

The Editor. 


IMPROVING THE RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As chairman of the Committee on Official Reports (recom- 
mendations) for the Washington session of the Universalist 
General Convention, I am grateful for the suggestion offered in 
your columns by the Rev. Max Kapp to the effect that resolu- 
tions and recommendations to be reported for consideration by 
the delegates should be published at least one month prior to 
the convention to provide for mature deliberation. 

It will be recalled that, two years ago, the similar committee 
(and I refer to the matter of recommendations), under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, had mimeographed copies 
of proposed items available for the delegates so that they might 
follow on paper the words of the chairman as he delivered the 
report. At that time this procedure required a willingness on the 
part of a secretarial force to work into the “wee sma’ ’ours.”’ 
Definite arrangements have already been made to have this 
device repeated. 

It is also proposed, subject to the approval of the committee, 
to have preliminary reports, emanating from committee corre- 
spondence and conference groups, submitted for publication in 
the Leader as soon as feasible. 

The suggestion presented by Mr. Kapp is admittedly an 
improvement over this technique. Some practical considerations 
stand in the way of its application, however. One is that, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the rules under which our General 
Convention operates, the various sessional committees do not 
become legal agents until the actual meeting is called to order, 
thus precluding a “‘final’’ report prior at least to the opening of 
the Washington sessions. This, however, is a technicality which 
is not strictly observed. The committee has already begun its 
preliminary work and is studying the recommendations adopted 
at the convention of two years ago. As soon as acceptances 
complete the personnel of the committee, announcement will be 
made and it will be stated that the members will receive pro- 
posals for consideration. This leads to a second practical item, 
that of adequate consideration by the entire body of the com- 
mittee. Meditation over proposals in solitude has limited 
value. Correspondence is, at best, a poor medium for the ex- 
change of arguments. Finances do not permit a pre-convention 
assembly of the committee, even if it were legally possible. 

But there is a further consideration which must be faced 
and I am pleased that Mr. Kapp thus brings it to attention. A 
committee on recommendations is dependent upon “‘official 
reports,’ as its formal title indicates. The “sine qua non” is 
availability of these reports upon which the recommendations 
must be premised. A complication also exists in the possible de- 
pendence of a recommendation upon the action of an auxiliary 


body in convention at approximately the same time as the parent 
body. While resolutions may present a somewhat different 
aspect, recommendations having to do with details of business 
and business policies seem likely to press any dead line which 
might be set. 

If, however, the various interested parties (e. g. State 
Conventions, standing committee chairmen, officers and com- 
mittees of auxiliaries, groups of ministers or laymen, individuals, 
etc.) will see to it that their suggestions are forwarded (address: 
Committee on Official Reports, Universalist General Convention, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston) I pledge—in the name of this com- 
mittee—as speedy a report on the result of the committee’s 
consideration as fair and responsible action will permit. 

Carl H. Olson, Chairman, 
Committee on Official Reports. 


The letter of Mr. Kapp and this intelligent letter possibly 
mark the beginning of reform in our procedure. One slight 
contribution that we can make as soon as the names are avail- 
able is to mail to each member a copy of the ‘‘Manual of Pro- 
cedure for the Business Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association,” that they may study it and see if in it there are 
suggestions for us. We are indebted to Frederic H. Fay, chair- 
man of that committee, for copies to be used for the purpose. 

The Editor. 


Ad 


UNIVERSALISM A FAILURE: GO TO THE PALI SUTRAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘A Personal Message to all who believe in the liberal inter- 
pretation of religion,’ consisting mainly of questions, was dis- 
tributed among members and friends of a Universalist church. 

As a friend, I am submitting answers to those questions, and 
they come from a background of research in the area of “‘a satis- 
factory and practical religious philosophy” extending over a 
period of about thirty years. 

Q. Has the Universalist Church given you a satisfactory and 
practical religious philosophy? 

A. No. The nebulous doctrine does not even approach the 
substance of practical religious philosophy. 

Practical religious philosophy provides at least the outline 
of a way whereby one’s minding may be guided scientifically in 
the exercise of itself in wise self-expression toward the recogni- 
tion of what is not-oneself for the attainment of self-realiza- 
tion. 

Q. Do you think that the Universalist Church offers a satis- 
factory religious philosophy for youth? 

A. No. It lacks the scientific method of working in terms 
of the known from the seeing physically to the seeing intuitively 
or spiritually. 

Q. Do you think that we liberals take our church responsi- 
bility too lightly? 

A. No. The responsibility we assume is commensurate 
with the light that attracts our interest. 

Q. What can we do to sustain and preserve the liberal church 
while youth is growing? 

A. By maintaining on our own part a continuously youthful 
interest and open-mindedness whereby ‘‘while youth is grow- 
ing” in daily contact with the same, youth will not become re- 
pulsed by the familiar frame of religion which is static and based 
upon premises satisfying no doubt to the lazy type of mind, but 
repulsive to the scientific type of mind. 

Q. Should we have Sunday schools for the purpose of teach- 
ing our children liberal religion? 

A. The average Sunday school activity misleads the pupil 
into believing that he has acquired religious wisdom of a liberal 
variety, when in reality he has evolved little if any enlightenment. 
Parents are the proper ones to be taught in order that they in 
turn may teach through daily example and thus the children will 
be rightly influenced toward their own spiritual unfoldment. 
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Q. Have you found that your religious conceptions have 
stood the test in times of trial and trouble? 

A. Yes. Not because of the influence of any Sunday schoo! 
or church, but rather in spite of them. 

Q. Do you think our Church is worth sustaining? 

A. Yes. When it provides as indicated in above answer to 
question 1. 

Q. Do you think that your presence is essential to the success 
and growth of the Church? 

A. No. That which is taught and the way it is presented 
are “essential to the success and growth of the Church.” (Mean- 
ing any church.) 

Q. Do you have any suggestions as to how our Church can 
make a more valuable contribution to the social and political life 
of the community? 

A. Yes. And referring to any liberal church. The satura- 
tion point has been reached in the use of the Jewish-Christian 
religious tradition. An unmeasured source of religious light has 
not been touched and it adequately supplements the mystical 
teaching of Jesus the Christ. It is the scientific teaching of 
Gautama the Buddha. The teaching of the Buddha supplies 
the deficiency noted in above answer to question 1. What the 
Buddha taught is not what commentary writers have imagined 
that he taught. One must search the earliest recorded Pali 
sutras, and there a rare treasure will be found. 

Frederick Biehl. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


ABOUT MR. KAPP’S SUGGESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp suggests in the Leader of June 3 that 
forthcoming convention recommendations and resolutions be 
formulated and published well in advance of the October meet- 
ing, a suggestion that will meet with general favor. But may I 
point out a further possible implementing of the underlying 
scheme to give our convention business the cogency and expedi- 
tion worthy of our fellowship. 

Under the program arrangement this year (see the Leader 
of June 10) there is provided time and place for the thorough 
discussion through seminar groups of the matters which so often 
absorb the time of the convention itself. The purpose is to send 
delegates to the business sessions as fully informed as is humanly 
possible, and thus eliminate some of the evils of which Mr. Kapp 
rightly complains. 

If we make wise use of these seminars, in addition to the 
early publication suggested by Mr. Kapp, we shall go to the 
matter of recommendations and resolutions thoroughly con- 
scious of what we want to do about them. 

The special topics set forth on the program which is now 
before our people do not exhaust the possible subjects of dis- 
cussion, but reflect the general consensus as obtained through the 
questionnaire sent out some months ago and returned by more 
than 150 of our clergy and lay leaders. This committee welcomes 
other pertinent themes for such discussion that might lead to 
action, and will gladly provide an hour and a place for their con- 
sideration. 

William Wallace Rose, 
Chairman Program Committee. 
Lynn, Mass. 


A DAY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Over the Yankee Network this morning it was announced 
that at the World’s Fair in New York City the red star in the hand 
of the giant statue in front of the Russian building had been re- 
placed by the Stars and Stripes ‘“‘because of the objections raised 
by anti-Communists.” 

Recently it was possible for me to spend most of one day at 
the Fair. It was not a trip that I wanted to make, I went be- 


cause of the inner urge of duty. I came away wondering if it had 
been worth the extra day of travel. As I meditated upon what 
I had experienced, I was glad that I had gone. It was a strange 
kind of gladness. The Russian building stood out in my mind 
as the pre-eminent contribution—as classic art—and therefore a 
symbol of all that is worth preserving in life. Our own Federal 
building, I-am ashamed to confess it, stood out as a symbol of 
efficiency. : 

As I contemplated these two symbols I became aware that 
if they are true symbols, democracy has lost and sovietism has 
won. I resolved to fight for democracy as I never had before, 
and on the level on which we must fight if democracy is to be 
saved, for the freedom of the spirit. 

I am inclined to believe that our “conscientious objector” 
friends have been to the Fair also, that they saw what I did, and 
that they too have resolved to fight to save democracy. Also, 
I am convinced that democracy cannot be saved by our flag- 
waving friends. The task is at the door of liberals, I might say 
of liberal Christians. 

What kind of world’s fair is it if a foreign nation has not the 
freedom to come here and depict the dictates of her own con- 
science? We rebel at going to Germany and having to salute 
Hitler or wave the Swastika, yet we exact the same of Russia 
when she comes as a friendly guest to our shores. 

If we would continue to sing, ‘Let freedom ring,’’ then we 
must take our stand together in safeguarding that freedom. 

OrG; 


* * 


“BOY, YOU’LL COME AROUND!”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I were a man I’d take off my hat to Albert C. Niles, stu- 
dent in the Theological School at St. Lawrence University. 
I have read and reread his article in the Leader of June 3. 

To me it is the truth which all ministers especially should 
adhere to in the work they do as leaders of men. They should 
hold fast to the teachings and example of Christ and to the 
principles of their Universalist faith. They should preach and 
practice the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man in 
all their dealings inside and outside the church. There is not 
enough spirituality in the world today. We are much farther 
from Christianity than we were sixty and more years ago. 

The tired, harassed, worried world of today goes to church 
to get spiritual strength and comfort to take up. the burdens of 
life through another week. They want more spirituality in the 
services of communion, uniting with the church and the chris- 
tening of little children. It means much, and it should. I am 
glad to know that one student at least is going out from our 
theological school into the ministry with high ideals, to give, 
wherever he may be, what this sad world needs. 

I do not believe he will surrender the ideals to which he was 
born and bred to any class or classes of people who may try to 
turn him from the path of duty. He will stand for the right at all 
times and in all places. May God prosper him in his great work! 
We need more like him. 

Edith Wait Colson. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


GAMBLING AND LIQUOR THE WORST EVILS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalists at Urbana did a fine thing to declare 
against gambling and liquor, as they are the worst evils of the 
day. Get rid of gambling and vote the Prohibition ticket straight, 
then things will be better and cleaner, as both old parties are 
wet. I should like to see the former name, Universalist Leader, 
instead of Christian Leader, on our magazine. Some here at the 
hotel call it the Christian Science Monitor just to hear what I will 
say. 

Oral Buck. 

Bloomington, Ill. 
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Our Library Desk 


Dr. Eliot’s Radio Addresses 


Unitarians Believe. By Frederick May 
Eliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. (Published for free 
distribution.) 


This attractive and clarifying pamphlet 
is a series of radio addresses delivered 
during the past winter over a period of 
thirteen weeks. They concern the need for 
religion and churches, conceptions of hu- 
man nature, freedom, progress, democracy, 
education, prayer, and the place of the 
Bible and of Jesus, always from the point 
-of view of Unitarian thought. The thought 
is Unitarian in many ways, rather than 
merely Dr. Eliot’s; this fact which, when it 
is manifested in liberal religion, must be 
sensed instead of defined, is here in- 
structively manifested. The method of 
presentation, drawing upon significant 
statements from a century of Unitarian 
outlook, is effective. It shows that a 
fairly consistent Unitarian position has 
existed and now exists; it also reveals in a 
novel way some striking features of Uni- 
tarian development. 

The chief of these is the advance of hu- 
manism in a generic sense, i. e., going be- 
yond the confines of the narrow theist- 
versus-nontheist discussion. It now be- 
comes clearer that this generic humanism 
goes back to Channing at least, and that its 
germ might even have been present in 
Puritan colonial theology. Here again the 
reference must be to an indefinable focus 
of emphasis. 

Difference in emphasis also accounts for 
the curious paradox by which Dr. Eliot 
‘sometimes treats as a common property 
of religion that which is really more dis- 
tinetive than he is willing to claim. For 
example: “In all this .... Unitarians 
have nothing new to offer. This accept- 
ance of character as the primary purpose 
and final test of religion is found among all 
religious people.’’ Is it—if we are to take 
“primary purpose” and ‘“‘final test’’ lit- 
erally? It is and it isn’t. All religious 
formulations include character as a vital 
element; few emphasize it with quite the 
pared-down primness of Unitarian vigor. 
Here, it would seem, is the crux of the 
whole temperamental difference from the 
point of view of other liberal movements, 
the Universalists or the Friends, for ex- 
ample. 

In other respects it becomes increasingly 
clearer that the essence of Unitarianism, 
viewed from a not-quite-Unitarian angle, 
is still chiefly a lack—again a lack in em- 
phasis rather than in formulation. Decided 
and explicit insistence on man’s dependence 
on God is not a salient feature of Dr. 
Eliot’s picture; here he is true to tradition 
with all its exalting of reason—and its con- 
sequent imputation of arid intellectualism. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


And he definitely over-simplifies the di- 
lemma when he suggests that the only 
alternative to a kind of Emersonian self- 
reliance is a do-nothing, passive yielding 
to a supernatural autocrat. There are 
other ways of life than these two, and some 
are older than Unitarianism; but the Uni- 
tarian seemingly cannot come to terms 
with them. 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 
The Reviewer Occasionally Snorts 


Abraham to Allenby. By G. Frederick 
Owen. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.50.) 


The main sources of Hebrew history, the 
Bible and the Apocrypha, are the essential 
basis of this volume. In fact nearly two- 
thirds of the book remind one of certain 
publishers’ attempts to synopsize one hun- 
dred and one great novels within as many 
pages. Many chapters are almost a literal 
reproduction of biblical narrative in barest 
outline. Never does the author permit a 
critical comment to enter. Even so, per- 
haps because of the richness of the subject 
matter, this is excellent reading. The 
chapters on the dispersion of the Jews, the 
pilgrimages, the Arab conquest and the 
Crusades, are particularly informative. 
The style is simple although somewhat 
trite, and the writer presents selectively 
what many historians have written, al- 
though he draws no new conclusions what- 
ever. It is fair to say that a conservative 
point of view governs his selection in al- 
most all cases, which makes the liberal 
reader indulge in quite occasional snorts. 
As a reference work the book has real 
value, as it contains a good index, exhaus- 
tive notes, a full bibliography, and is suc- 
cinct in statement. 

Harmon Gehr. 


* * 


How Good Are American Schools? 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. By 
Maxwell S. Stewart. (Public Affairs 
Committee. $.10.) 


Time was when even to hint that the 
American public schools were defective or 
deficient was gross treason and the hinter 
might as well prepare himself for the boil- 
ing oil. It is not so today. Criticism of 
our educational system is fearless and it is 
sometimes fearful. 

This small book is based on an inquiry 
made by the Board of Regents of New 
York State into the cost and character of 
public education in that commonwealth. 
The conclusions are such as give pause to 
any candid citizen. Here are six: 

The school work for boys and girls has 
not been redesigned to fit them for the 
new and changing work opportunities 
which they must face in modern life. The 
schools have not adjusted their program 
to carry the new load created by the com- 
ing into the schools, particularly the high 


schools, of all the children of all the people, 
with their many new and different needs. 
The school program does not sufficiently 
recognize the increased difficulties of be- 
coming and being good citizens. The edu- 
cational system has not caught up with the 
flood of new scientific knowledge about the 
natural and social world which has been 
made part of life in recent years. Educa- 
tion has not been replanned to meet the 
new conditions of modern life and the new 
ways of living. The citizens and school 
leaders of the state do not have a specific, 
agreed-upon goal. 

A New York book, this may be read as 
profitably in any state. It should be 
equally stimulating to those who accept 
its conclusions and to those who doubt 
their validity. Costing ten cents, it may 
be worth ten dollars to a thoughtful 
reader. 

G.E. H. 


* * 


No Appeal for Liberal Readers 


What’s Right with the World? By 
Gordon Palmer. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Palmer, now president of the East- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Philadelphia, was for twenty years the 
popular pastor of large Baptist churches. 
This book bears more of the marks of 
those former years than of his present posi- 
tion. The chapters give the impression 
of being addresses prepared for delivery 
to orthodox audiences who would appre- 
ciate restatement of old ideas in popular 
terms and dramatic fashion. The easy, 
rapid-moving, short-sentence style of the 
author is pleasing, and his use of poetry 
interesting if commonplace. 

The chapters are given headings well or- 
ganized under the striking, timely title of 
the book, and it is all offered with the 
avowed purpose of “turning the tide of 
thinking into happier channels.” If that 
result is accomplished, it is at the expense 
of clear thinking and by avoiding most of 
the fundamental causes of “unhappy 
thinking.” 

On the whole the book presents as much 
negative material as the literature which 
it criticizes, and its optimistic note is often 
an echo from the past. In the most im- 
portant points, the author solves every- 
thing by assuming that which he starts 
out to prove, as in these key sentences: 
“We believe in the ultimate triumph of 
right, because we believe in the sovereignty 
of God.” “The foundation of the church 
is the eternal person—Jesus Christ.’ 
“American democracy at its poorest offers 
greater advantages for personal develop- 
ment and world fellowship than dictator- 
ships at their best.’’ These statements rep- 
resent fairly the spirit of the book. 

Interesting as an example of popular 
writing and speaking in orthodox churches 
today, the book makes no contribution to 
modern thought and holds no appeal for 
liberal readers. 

Sheldon Shepard. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR THAT ADULT CLASS 


All kinds of requests come to us for 
material suitable for that adult class to 
study. May we recommend The Helper? 
It is our own publication, prepared and 
published by Universalists. Buy it. Read 
it. Study it. Use it. 

The summer quarter is just off the press. 
It may be secured in dated form, for July, 
August and September. Or it may be pur- 
chased undated, as a unit to be studied 
any time. It has been prepared by Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, recently minister of 
our National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It presents in a masterly 
fashion “The Partnership of Religion and 
Science.” Other units available in The 
Helper series include: ‘‘The Development 
of Human Nature’? by Carl H. Olson; 
“Social Implications of Universalism” by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College 
School of Religion; ‘‘Attitudes of the Ma- 
ture Mind,” edited by Max A. Kapp, but 
contributed to by three other Universal- 
ists; ‘‘Great Crises and Great Leaders,’’ in 
two parts, Bible study by Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom; “Pioneer Personalities’ and 
“The Universalist Church in Action,” 
both by Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. Each 
of these units covers a three months’ study. 

And have you seen the ‘‘Tufts Papers on 
Religion’? This symposium, prepared by 
seven of the professors at Tufts College 
School of Religion, is made available for 
study groups by our own Publishing House 
in book form, paper 40 cents, cloth 75 
cents. Quantities of six or more bring the 
price down to 35 cents each. In his preface 
Dr. Skinner says the papers have to do 
with the various aspects of religion ac- 
cording to the ideas of the men who have 
written them. They are shared informally, 
not in a stilted, schoolroomish manner. 
We commend this book to you. Through 
the courtesy of the Publishing House it 
has been placed in the Loan Library. 

Peet 


A NEW COURSE 


Child Life in Bible Times. By Florence 
M. Taylor. (Bethany Press, $1.00.) 


“Child Life in Bible Times” is the most 
recent of the primary books in the Co- 
operative Series of Vacation School Texts. 
It is a remarkable book. Originally in- 
tended for use in vacation schools, it will 
also make an excellent text for church 
schools. 

The work is made up of four units: “In 
the Tents of the Shepherds’’—the nomadic 
life of the early Hebrews; ‘‘In the Hills of 
Canaan’’—life in the times of Samuel and 
David; “In a Village in Galilee’’—life in 
the days of Jesus; and “In Cities Near the 
Sea’”’—life in the days of Paul. A wide 
scope of time is covered, but since primary 
children have little sense of time, no at- 
tempt is made to give historical continu- 
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ity to the units. The real aim of the course 
is to make life in Biblical times real and 
vivid to the primary child. 

The subject matter of “Child Life in 
Bible Times’”’ is largely Bible-centered, but 
the method of presentation, the suggested 
activities and projects, are distinctly child- 
centered and are planned to develop Chris- 
tian fellowship and to enrich the child’s 
life. As such, it is an excellent text for 
church schools which want their teaching 
to be child-centered but feel that the sub- 
ject matter should be the Bible. 

Probably the most outstanding contribu- 
tion Mrs. Taylor makes is in her intro- 
ductory words to the teacher in which she 
sets forth simply and clearly the main 
principles of primary education and sug- 
gests procedures by which these principles 
may be put into effect. In addition, the 
collection of stories, songs and poems would 
alone make this book a valuable addition 
to any teacher’s library. It is our opinion 
that ‘Child Life in Bible Times” is a sig- 
nificant book—one that will be a great help 
to all primary workers. Order from the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

Betty H. Baker. 


* * 


AS METHODISTS DO IT 


For the past two summers the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has sponsored a project in re- 
ligious education in various communities 
of the state of Georgia. The work has been 
done by two teams composed of three 
members each, under the supervision of 
Dean James P. Brawley of Clark Uni- 
versity. Each team worked in four or 
more communities, spending approximately 
two weeks in each place. 


The program has consisted of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools for children, and 
Leadership Training Courses for young 
people and adults. In addition, certain 
other community projects, such as musicals, 
were carried on wherever possible. 

The purpose of this project is not to 
supply an adequate program of religious 
education for any community, nor is it 
an attempt to lay foundations for a general 
supervision of religious education in any 
section. It is, rather, to develop a con- 
sciousness of the need for, and organized 
teaching in the local church; and to give 
impetus to that work by preparing local 
workers who will be able to continue the 
work throughout the year. The aim is to 
work in a particular community only so 
long as is required to develop the necessary 
leadership. 

On the average the work has been quite 
well received. Several conditions exist, 
however, at present which prohibit the 
realization of the best results. Foremost 
among these conditions is ignorance of 
just what a program of religious education 
aims to accomplish. Hence, in many 
places, there is to be found no appreciation 
of the work,—sometimes on the part of the 
minister, and sometimes on the part of the 
community as a whole. Another serious 
handicap, found everywhere, is the eco- 
nomic life of the people, reflected not only 
in living conditions but in education, re- 
ligious life, and the general culture of a 
given community. 

During these two years the work has 
been a success if for no other reason than. 
that it has depicted local needs to be met, 
and difficulties to be overcome. At least a 
beginning has been made, but many years. 
of labor will be required before any reason- 
able degree of success can be seen in most. 
communities. The harvest is indeed 
plentiful, and much of the future depends 
upon the thorough preparation of the 
young minister for his work, and the de- 
velopment of right attitudes in those who. 
must head the work of the church.—From. 
“Foundation,” Gammon Theological School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


x x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Word received from Miss Andrews, who 
is still in the Middle West, indicates a 
varied program among the churches in that 
section. After participating in the Iowa 
Convention at Waterloo, she will go to 
Lake Geneva, Williams Bay, Wis., where 
she will teach a course on “Creative Ac- 
tivities’ during June 18 and 25. 


Miss Yates has been participating in the 
tenth reunion of her class at Boston Uni- 
versity, serving as a member of the Re- 
union Committee. She has _ recently 
changed her home address to 1 Highland 
Terrace, Malden, Mass. : 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


-MEETING OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
CONGRESS 


“To make the World of Tomorrow more 
than a dream . .’ is the aim of the 
American Youth Congress in its meeting 
to be held in New York City July 1-5. 

Young people throughout the country 

-are gathering to discuss problems of edu- 
cation, health, recreation, housing, peace, 
religion, and international understanding, 

-and to draft a “Declaration of Rights of 
American Youth” to further the interests 

of democracy. 

Business sessions of the Congress will be 

held each day. The Congress is a self- 
governing body. Its affairs will be con- 

-ducted by a Presiding Committee demo- 
cratically elected at the first joint session. 
Its policies are to be determined by the 
_ participants. 

Participation in the Congress and ap- 
proval of its findings in no way commits 
an organization to any programs beyond 
its own program. 

The Senate—composed of delegates of 
national organizations. Five ‘senators’ 
may be appointed from each national 
group and it is hoped that our National 
Y. P. C. U. will have five representatives 
there. The Senate will draft a legislative 
program and a “Declaration of Rights of 
American Youth,” and plan projects for 
interorganizational co-operation. 

The House—composed of representatives 
of state, city, and local organizations. It 
will plan methods to prepare youth for 
citizenship in joint panels with the Senate, 
and will discuss Senate findings in joint 
‘sessions. Each local, league, or state 
Y. P. C. U. may be represented by one 
“representative” for each fifty members or 
amajor fraction thereof. 


Program 

Saturday, July 1—Registration, joint 
‘session with elections and organization 
plans drafted and a speaker; a dinner 
meeting of Presiding Committee will elect 
subcommittees, and a dance will follow in 
the evening. 

Sunday, July 2—A fellowship breakfast, 
interfaith church service, joint Senate and 
House panels on: How organizations and 
the Congress can prepare youth for citizen- 
ship in our democracy by promoting social, 
economic, and religious issues; afternoon 
joint panels and Senate sessions resulting 
in drafting “Declaration of Rights of 
American Youth.” 

Monday, July 3—Joint session to receive 
and discuss findings of panels, Senate 
meeting, and state delegation meetings to 
plan year’s projects, dedication of Ameri- 
can Youth to democracy and adoption of 
the “Declaration ... ,” followed by an 
address. 

Tuesday, July 4—Joint session to receive 
and discuss findings of Senate, and election 


of officers and cabinet, meeting of cabinet 
to plan program for the year. 

Wednesday, July 5—American Youth 
Congress Day at World’s Fair to visit the 
ideal community of the future, to discover 
the customs of strange lands and peoples, 
to see the miracles of science and invention, 
and to learn about the opportunities in new 
occupations developed by man’s ingenuity 
and technology. Afterwards there will be 
a thrilling evening of youth events— 


songs, dances, choral chants, fireworks. 

It should be noted that this meeting 
comes just before our great Lynn Con- 
vention, and if you are driving to Lynn 
from the South or West it would be worth 
your time to attend at least part of this 
conference. If you will write to the 
National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, we will suggest possible ways for 
you to be appointed a delegate. 

Arrangements for housing and trans- 
portation at low cost will be made by the 
American Youth Congress, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Write to them 
for further information. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHEETS FOR BLACKMER HOME 


Recently it has been growing more dif- 
ficult to purchase cotton cloth in Tokyo. 
Heretofore, when sheets and bath towels 
wore out, a new supply was purchased in 
Tokyo, but it isn’t easy to do this now. 
This paragraph from Miss Stacy’s letter of 
April 27 may answer the question you have 
been asking: “‘What can I do for Blackmer 
Home?” 

‘Perhaps you know we have difficulty in 
buying cotton cloth in Tokyo now. The 
Home sheets are wearing out, and when 
there were three of us here at once there 
were enough to make up three beds once 
but not for laundry changes. Perhaps you 
don’t remember that I asked if such things 
were furnished here or if I should bring 
my own, and I was told they were sup- 
plied. Now I wish I had brought along my 
own stock of such things. Ruth and I 
both have some bath towels of our own, 
but in case of sickness there is really need 
of a pair of large turkish towels for the 
Home. The Home has small towels for 
the doctor’s use, but in giving a sick girl a 
bath large ones are needed.” 

It will be easier if the sheets and bath 
towels come to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
where they will be assembled and sent to 
Japan in one large package. 

Here is something else for Japan. Says 
Miss Stacy: “If you or any of your friends 
have small loose pictures of any incident in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, suitable for 
pasting in the notebooks the class is keep- 
ing—I have seventeen girls to provide for— 
I would appreciate any that are sent me. 
.... For the first page I found enough 
pictures on Christmas cards and such places 
for everyone to choose from.” 

And here are paragraphs which make no 
appeals for needs but simply tell of some of 
the activities of the Blackmer Home girls: 

“Tuesday this week was a school holiday, 
so we used it for our spring Home picnic, 
and although Miss Miyake was not well 
enough to go with us, sixteen of the girls 
and I had one of the happiest days we’ve 
spent in a long time. We went to the 
Y. W. Home in Kokuryo where Georgene 
was in the habit of taking the girls. They 


played ball, jumped rope in groups in the 
most graceful way, and then practiced high 
jumping over the rope held by two girls. 
Our ‘Snow-White,’ from Hokkaido, Yu- 
kiko Anzai, went over each time when it 
seemed as if her body couldn’t possibly 
follow her feet. Then came a time when 
at her turn the rope looked too high for 
her, and without a moment’s hesitation 
down went her hands and she turned a 
graceful handspring under the rope. 

‘We are having the first thunder-shower 
of the season, much to our Peter dog’s fear 
and disgust. He can’t get his head into a 
dark enough corner to suit him, and I can’t 
stop to hold it for him every time it thun- 
ders, since the shower has gone around 
three times and can’t seem to leave us 
finally.”’ 

And these are pictures of Blackmer 
Home in Tokyo, Japan. 

* * 
BEAUTIFUL PENNSYLVANIA 

If the beauty of the hills and valleys 
brings joy to your heart, we suggest a trip 
to Towanda, Penn. In this lovely little 
town the Pennsylvania State Convention 
was held week before last. The trip to 
Towanda in the train from New York was 
a revelation of beauty. 

It was pleasing to your Promotional 
Secretary to have more than sixty women 
present at a luncheon meeting Saturday, 
June 3, when we discussed the pros and 
cons of the greater program for all Uni- 
versalist women. Much interest was 
manifested in the proposed changes to 
enable the W. N. M. A. to include the in- 
terests of more women in its program. We 
greet the new president of the Women’s 
Association, Mrs. Robert H. Barber of 
Scranton, and welcome her as the new 
leader of the state of Pennsylvania women. 

ory. 
SHEETS FOR THE CLARA BARTON 
CAMP 

We do need sheets, pillow cases, towels 
and wash cloths for the Clara Barton 
Camp. The size of sheet desired is 63 x 108, 
small size pillow cases, hand bath towels. 
Please send direct to the Clara Barton 
Camp, North Oxford, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dean Lee S. McCollester was in Akron, 
Ohio, Saturday night, June 10, to address 
the Alumni Association of the University 
of Akron upon Old Buchtel. He delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon at the university 
on Sunday, and then went to Chicago, 
where on June 18 he addressed the grad- 
uating class of the Meadville Theological 
School. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y., received the degree of D. D. from 
Syracuse University June 5 with a citation 
which called him “‘a tireless worker for civic 
betterment, beloved of his congregation 
and a valued leader in the Universalist 
denomination.”” St. Lawrence gave the 
new D. D. a second doctorate on June 11. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd of Camp Hill, 
Ala., will be a member of the faculty at the 
Shelter Neck Young People’s Institute at 
Clinton, N. C., June 12-18. He will con- 
duct a party of young people to the meet- 
ing of the Southern Liberal Youth Fed- 
eration at Canon, Ga., June 30 to July 8, 
and the National Y. P. C. U. Convention 
at Lynn July 5-9. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem, pastor at Stough- 
ton and Mukwonago, Wis., is sponsor of the 
Universalist Youth Rally at Lake Geneva 
on Sunday, June 18, in conjunction with 
the opening of the Mid-West Institute of 
Religious Education. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of All 
Souls of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected 
to the Board of Governors of the Municipal 
Club of Brooklyn, for a two year term. 


Samuel T. Cushing of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., and Mrs. Frances Miller MacKin- 
non will be married sometime in the com- 
ing August. 

Rev. Edward A. Lewis, who has been 
serving as pastor of the Universalist church 
in Kingston, N. H., has been chosen pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at 
Center Ossipee, N. H., and begins his new 
work at once. 


Owing to the fact that the ministers at 
North Weymouth and Quincy, Mass., 
William E. Gardner and John E. Wood, 
have not been ordained, Dr. Coons, State 
Superintendent, christened children in 
both churches on June 11. 


Dr. Robert Cummins attended the 
Pennsylvania Convention in Towanda on 
June 3 and 4, speaking at the banquet 
Saturday evening and preaching on Sun- 
day morning. On Monday evening, June 5, 
he attended a service in his honor at the 
Church of Our Father in Wellsburg, Pa. 
On Friday, June 9, he was at the Indiana 
Convention in Muncie, Ind. Sunday, 
June 11, he delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon at Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio, and on Monday, June 12, he received 
from Miami University the degree of 
doctor of divinity. On Wednesday, 
June 14, he attended the Ohio Convention 
at Norwalk. He will preach in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
on June 18 and will give the dedicatory ad- 
dress at the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. gath- 
ering at Stony Creek in the afternoon. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., told the story of the Y. P. C. U. 
over station WICC (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
June 1, substituting for Rev. Harold H. 
Niles. Mr. Hersey states that the script 
for the broadcast is available, in a twelve- 
minute version, for anybody who has op- 
portunity to use it for broadcasting. 


On Thursday evening, June 8, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
installed Rev. Myles Rodehaver as the 
thirty-first minister of the Universalist 
church in Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. Chat- 
terton was pastor at Portsmouth for ten 
years before coming to Cambridge. 


Massachusetts 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. In April, at the home of Mrs. Rich- 
ard H. Bird, Sr., a Junior Guild (of young 
ladies) was organized. Since its inception, 
this group has held two meetings a month, 
sponsored and served a supper for the 
pastor’s council, taken charge of the 
flower table at the Easter sale of the Uni- 
versalist Guild, and conducted a successful 
mother and daughter banquet. During 
the month before Easter, the church con- 
ducted a ‘“‘Month of Devotion’”’ campaign, 
in accordance with the Wakefield Plan, 
securing about eighty percent of the 
families who attended services. In the 
past few months the church has enter- 
tained the De Molay and the Monitor 
Lodge of Masons. On Good Will Sunday 
Rabbi Arnold A. Lasker of Beth-Israel 
Temple in the town preached the sermon. 
The Universalist Guild and Ladies’ Social 
Circle have held rummage sales and card 
parties, and have contributed generously 
to the church school camp-conference 
fund and the church campaigns. The Mur- 
ray Club, a high-school group, has held a 
food sale and a card party to help some 
young people going this summer to camps 
and institutes of leadership training in the 
field of religious education. The church 
school will close for the summer on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, reopening on Sept. 18. 
The church will hold union services with 
other north-side churches through the 
summer. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The L. L. Merrick chapter of the 
Women’s Relief Corps, the Pine Cone 
Troop of Girl Scouts and Troops Nos. 161 


and 162 of the Boy Scouts attended Me- 
morial Sunday service. On Sunday morn- 
ing, June 4, Palmer Lodge No. 190, I. O. 
O. F. and Good Cheer Rebekah Lodge 
No. 60 attended church service in ob- 
servance of their Memorial Day. The 
Ladies’ Social Union held a meeting Tues- 
day afternoon, June 6, at the home of Mrs. 
John N. Souders, when Mrs. George A. 
Moore reviewed the book, ‘‘Nobody’s 
Boy,” by Hector Malot. That same eve- 
ning the Fortnightly Club met at the home 
of Mrs. Alfred E. Goodhind. Mrs. Good- 
hind and Mrs. Jeanette Celentano were 
hostesses and Mrs. Milton J. Wood had 
charge of the entertainment. The June 
conference of the church school teachers 
and officers was held on the grounds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Line, Wednes- 
day evening, June 7, and was preceded by a 
frankfurt roast. Miss Betty Line was 
hostess. Plans for Children’s Day and the 
annual picnic were formulated. Sunday, 
June 11, was observed as graduates’ day, 
the pastor preaching the baccalaureate 
sermon and the choir furnishing a special 
program of music. During the service 
the pastor presented each graduate with 
an appropriate booklet. 

North Adams.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen,. 
pastor. The silver tea and semi-annual’ 
church meeting were held with Mr. and 
Mrs. George Bedford on Wednesday, June 
7. The ladies held their meeting at four 
p.m. Supper was served at six, followed’ 
by the church meeting while the friends: 
were still at the tables. 

Charlton.—Robert W. Coe, Jr., pastor. 
At an official meeting of the congregation 
and of the business committee of the 
Federated Church, May 31, Robert W. 
Coe, Jr., of the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School was elected pastor of the 
church. Mr. Coe accepted and preached 
his first sermon as pastor on June 4. At the 
meeting on May 381 it was also voted to: 
appropriate $1,250 from various funds for 
repairs and for painting the church build- 
ing inside and out. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Dr. Leighton 
called a meeting of the minister’s council 
one evening recently and next season’s’ 
schedule was planned. This council con- 
sists of all officers of all organizations of 
the society, and for several years there has 
been less confusion of dates because of 
this method. 


re 


THE MOHAWK ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Central! 
Mohawk Association of Universalist and 
other Liberal Churches was held at Dolge- 
ville, June 15. Rev. Earl D. Ridgeway of 
Cedarville conducted the morning de- 
votional service. Then came _ business, 
reports of officers and the roll call of 
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parishes. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of 
Albany conducted a round table discus- 
sion during the latter part of the morning 
upon “Putting Man Power Behind Lib- 
eralism.”’ 

At the afternoon meeting Rev. Robert T. 
Weston conducted the opening service. 
Then Rey. Edwin Fairley of Barneveld 
reviewed “This I Believe’ and Rev. 
Howard Gilman of Little Falls ‘Write 
Your Own Ten Commandments.” 

The discussion which followed was led 
by Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse 
and by Mrs. Reamon. Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing brought greetings from the Univer- 
salist State Convention, and Mr. Fairley 
from the Mohawk Valley Conference of 
the Unitarian Church. 

Rev. Robert Killam of Utica was toast- 
master at the closing banquet and Dean 
John Murray Atwood was the speaker. 

* * 


MESSIAH HOME 


The Messiah Universalist Home is 
situated at the corner of Old York Road 
and Ruscomb St., Philadelphia. 

It was incorporated in 1900 and opened 
in 1902. N. R. Guilbert, moderator of 
the Church of the Messiah, is president 
and Carl F. Fenton of 1631 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, is treasurer. 

It has an endowment of $92,808.02 
which the board is seeking to build up. 
Bequests come in every year. 

It is a well managed institution which 
cares for old people. 

Four women were admitted during the 
year 1938. 


* * 


SEVENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT 
GARDNER, MASS. 


A large congregation attended the 
morning service in the First Universalist 
Church, Gardner, Mass., on Sunday, 
June 4, in recognition of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the church. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with potted plants and cut flowers. 

Rev. E. James Abar, supply pastor of the 
church, conducted the service. Rev. Lucy 
Milton Giles of Westminster, formerly 
minister at Gardner for fourteen years, 
read the Scripture lesson. The anniver- 
sary sermon was given by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Massachusetts Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, who had for his 
subject ‘“‘The Great Realities of Our Chris- 
tian Faith.’ One of the special features 
of the service was a solo by Master Philip 
Baumgartner, a great-great-grandson of 
Ezra Osgood, chairman of the organization 
committee which established the church. 

More than 100 members and guests at- 
tended the supper and program on Monday 
evening, June 5. Mr. Abar was master of 
ceremonies. Four former pastors were 
present—Mrs. Giles, Rev. Clifford Newton, 
Rev. Helene Ulrich, and Rev. Peter J. 
McInnes. 

The after-supper program included a 


prayer by Rev. Scott Siegel of Westmin- 
ster, a selection by the church chorus, 
reading of messages by Mrs. Lena Neal, a 
vocal solo by Master Philip Baumgartner, 
a history of the church by Mrs. Martha 
Brunell, accordion selections by Angelo 
Solinas, and a vocal solo by Harold Hub- 
bard. 


* * 


THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


The fifteenth annual summer youth 
conference in the Middle West, Rev. James 
W. McKnight, Hoopeston, IIl., president, 
Rev. Edna Bruner, Waterloo, Ia., dean, 
will be held from July 16 to 23, 1939. 

For teachers: A course on ‘Teacher 
Training,” Rev. Helen Line Case. 

For ministers: Professional Round Table, 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. For high school 
freshmen and sophomores: ‘‘Drama,”’ Mrs. 
Case. ‘Nature Study, Mrs. Mabel Esten. 
“Poetry and the Bible,’ Rev. Ernest 
Whitesmith. ‘Youth and the Church,” 
Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott. 

For all above high school sophomore 
age group: “Christian Ethies,’’ Dr. Scott. 
“Questions Young People Ask,’’ Dr. Ray- 
mond Cope (Unitarian). ‘‘Poetry of the 
Bible,’ Mr. Whitesmith. ‘Universalist 
Missions,’ Mrs. Ezra Wood. ‘Church- 
manship,” Dr. Walter H. Macpherson. 
“World Affairs,” Dr. Cope. ‘Our Reli- 
gious Heritage,’’ Mrs. Scott. ; 

For all: Poetry, handicraft, special music, 
Y.P.C. U. methods, during the last period 
of the morning. 

For all: Recreation, led by Rev. William 
Schneider. Devotions led by the chaplain, 
Rev. D. K. Evans. 

The Alexanders of the Waterloo will fur- 
nish meals at $5.50 a ticket, making the 
total of conference $10 or perhaps a little 
less. 

* > 
INSTALLATION OF REV. MYLES 
W. RODEHAVER 


A large congregation gathered at the 
Universalist church in Portsmouth on 
Thursday evening, June 8, to witness the 
installation of its thirty-first minister. 
The act of installation was performed by 
the thirtieth minister, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton. Mr. Chatterton also made 
the prayer. It was a service which stressed 
the obligations of the minister and of the 
people. The minister’s obligation to the 
denomination was well set forth by Dr. 
George E. Huntley. The church is a part 
of the greater church which comprises the 
denomination. The local church under the 
leadership of the minister should discharge 
its obligations, such as paying its quotas, 
sending delegates to conventions and be- 
coming familiar with denominational poli- 
cies. 

The minister’s obligation to the com- 
munity was treated by Rev. Rowland 
Adams, president of the Portsmouth 
Ministers’ Association. He brought the 
greetings of the ministers of the city and 


4 


set forth some of the obligations the minis- 
ter owes the community. The minister 
should be interested in matters pertaining 
to the community and should assist in all 
good works as far as the work of his parish 
will permit. 

Rev. Arthur A. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent, spoke on the minister’s obligation 
to his parish. He stressed the fact that 
the minister is the spiritual leader of his 
people, and whatever he does he should 
bring to his people food for their souls. 
He should also be faithful in his parish 
work. Parish calls are not out of date, 
especially on the sick and sorrowing and 
shut-ins. 

Rev. Lyman Achenbach spoke on the 
obligation of the parish toward the minis- 
ter. He mentioned the prompt payment 
of salary, allowing him to preach his con- 
victions, and speaking no word of criticism 
as long as he shows that he is sincere in his 
work. Music was furnished by a vested 
choir of young people with Mrs. Florence 
Weeks as director and Mrs. Marjorie 
Herrin as organist. The choir was as- 
sisted by Rev. Arthur Rouner and Miss 
Doris Trafton. 

Previous to the installation the partici- 
pating ministers and their wives were 
guests at lunch of Mr. and Mrs. Rodehaver 
in their apartment. After the installation 
the pastor and wife were tendered an in- 
formal reception in the vestry. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


*) it 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported .............0- 978 
Providence, Rel-, Mitst Fv. e. - 5 
Kingsley, hate mite cen tats efajcter se We 2 
Washington, HGRA iv s..teols fetes’ 2 
"DOLAL Lee eee Tote ay sete ene 987 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 125. Providence, 
R. I., First, 1. Kingsley, Pa., 2. Total, 
128. 


* * 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION AT 
NORWOOD, MASS. 


The United Church of Norwood, Mass., 
observed the fifth anniversary of its es- 
tablishment by a happy celebration on 
June 1 and June 4. The church is a com- 
bination of the former Universalist and 
Methodist churches of the city. Soon 
after the union five years ago, Dr. F. 
Gerald Ensley was chosen minister of the 
combined societies, a position which he 
still holds. 

At the anniversary dinner on June 1, 
the vestry of the church was filled to ca- 
pacity. All of the original signers of the 
union charter were seated at the head 
table. To mark these off from other at- 
tendants, each wore a shoulder corsage or 
buttonhole bouquet. John Mutch, chair- 
man of the church council since its forma- 
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tion, served as toastmaster. Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Superintendent of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, brought the 
greetings of the Universalists, and Dr. 
Henry L. Wriston spoke as the repre; ente~ 
tive of the Methodists. Dr. Frank Jen- 
nings, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, spoke on 
“The Significance and Hope of the Chris- 
tian Unity Movements.”’ Music was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Marion Watson, who ac- 
companied herself on the harp. The 
dining-room was decorated with garden 
flowers. 

On Sunday morning, June 4, the cele- 
bration was continued in a worship service. 
The large auditorium was completely filled. 
The pastor, Dr. Ensley, was the preacher 
and his subject was ‘‘What Next?’ His 
thought was that five years ago this group 
had boldly entered upon a Christian ex- 
periment. An organization had been 
effected to do a large task. Now, next, the 
attempt must be to assure quality as well 
as quantity. The church choir, with or- 
gan and piano accompaniment, sang ef- 
fectively. The church was made beautiful 
with a profusion of flowers, and the hos- 
pitality committee put every attendant in 
a happy spirit by its gracious welcome. 

x * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention it was voted to combine the 
Mid-Year (usually held in November) 
with the United Christian Conventions 
Oct. 11-12, in Hartford. The largest audi- 
torium in the city, the great Bushnell 
Memorial, has been engaged for three of 
the sessions of the Conventions. 

* * 


BOOKS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


The Universalist Historical Library, 
Tufts College, Mass., has on hand several 
duplicate copies of the lives of prominent 
Universalist leaders. These books will be 
given to anyone interested enough to pay 
transportation charges. The list is as 
follows: 

“Life of A. A. Miner’ by Dr. George 
Emerson (two copies). 

Whittemore’s “Life of Hosea Ballou” 
(one complete set, four volumes). 

“Biography of Hosea Ballou” by M. M. 
Ballou (three copies). 

“Hosea Ballou” by Mrs. E. A. Bacon 
(two copies). 

“Life of Elbridge Gerry Brooks by E. 8. 
Brooks (one copy). 

“Memoir of Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. (two copies). 

“Memoir of John Moore” by J. G. 
Adams (two copies). 

“Memoir of Thomas Whittemore” by 
J. G. Adams (three copies). 

“Autobiography of Thomas Whitte- 
more,” his early days (one copy). 

“Life of Nathaniel Stacy” (one copy). 


Cobb” by S&S. 


“Life of Edwin H. Chapin by Sumner 
Ellis (two copies). 
All these volumes are in good condition. 
Alfred S. Cole. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The delay in the printing of The Ferry 
Beacher was due to the use of a ‘‘cut’”’ in 
another booklet which was given priority 
in an emergency. The Ferry Beacher and 
other institute material really ought to be 
out in circulation by the first of May when 
people in the church organizations are be- 
ginning to make plans for sending delegates 
to the summer conferences. 

The Harmon Realty Company of Old 
Orchard Beach is disposing of the vacant 
land in the vicinity of Ferry Beach. It 
would be in the interest of the Association 
to have the lots near its property bought 
up by Universalist people. All persons 
interested should get in touch with the 
secretary or write directly to Warren W. 
Harmon. 

The Hindenlang cottage in back of 
Underwood is available this season at a 
very reasonable weekly rental. There are 
accommodations for four people. Silver 
and bed linen to be supplied by tenant. 
Inquire of Secretary Needham, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass., after June 
28 the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Mrs. Edward R. Huckman and her son 
Robert have come on from St. Louis to 
spend the summer with her father, Eben 
Prescott. The family plans to be at the 
cottage near Ferry Beach from the middle 
of June. 

Some good reading material for the 
Quillen library has been received from 
Charles S. Walkup, Jr., of the Roxbury, 
Mass., church. 

The Ferry Beach pictures were exhibited 
at a Y. P. C. U. alumni rally in Salem, 
Mass., Sunday, June 11. They will be 
shown at Stamford, Conn., June 21, in 
Harold Lumsden’s church. 

There are hardly a half dozen tents 
suitable for use, and in view of reservations 
already made for them the chances of se- 
curing one for institute delegates is very 
slim. At one time the Association had 
a good supply of tenting equipment. Be- 
cause plans have been under discussion to 
erect cabins it has not seemed prudent to 


invest money in new tents. 
Bek INs 


Obituary 
Herbert H. Henry 


Herbert Harrison Henry, seventy-six, a practicing 
attorney in Cleveland, Ohio, for half a century, who 
served as an assistant city law director there early in 
his career, died suddenly, May 25, of a heart attack 
at his home, 1827 Wilton Road, Cleveland Heights. 

Mr. Henry, a native of Bainbridge, O., was gradu- 
ated from Buchtel College, now Akron University, in 
1887. ‘Two years ago, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation, he was presented a second diploma from 
the university. He was also a graduate of Cincinnati 
Law School. 

He was active for a number of years in temperance 
work. He was a member of Phi Delta Theta frater- 
nity and of Forest City Masonic Lodge, of which he 


was a past master and for twenty-five years secretary 

Mr. Henry was a Universalist, a brother of Rev 
Carl F. Henry. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary E. Cheshire 
a daughter, Mrs. Angus Scott of Mount Lebanon, 
Pa., and three sisters, Mrs. Myra Lake of Bainbridge, 
Mrs. Fred S. Hurd and Mrs. Ernest B. Merrell. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton officiated at the funeral. 


Mrs. Laura Gilman 


Mrs. Laura A. Gilman, ninety-one, died yesterday 
(June 5) at the home of her daughter, Mrs. F. J. 
Bailey, 5 Pinehurst Circle, after a short illness. 

A native of Vermont, Mrs. Gilman had been a 
resident of this city more than twenty-five years, 
coming here from Vermont after the death of her 
husband, the late Warren Chandler Gilman. She was 
a member of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church and the Vermont State Society. 

Besides her daughter, she leaves two sons, George 
W. Gilman, New York City, and Maj. John A. Gil- 
man, stationed at West Point, N. Y., another daugh- 
ter, Miss Laura E. Gilman, this city, six grand- 
children and one great-grandchild.—Washington Post. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church and burial was in Straf- 
ford, Vt. 


Notices 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Saturday, Aug. 12, to Saturday, Aug. 19 


Sponsored by the Universalist General Convention 
and the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Dean—Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Chairman of the Board of Management—Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey, director of Institute work, Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

This year this institute is to include a program of 
education in church work for all adults. It is planned 
to meet the needs of both men and women, and will 
offer much which will be of value to ministers. The 
emphasis will be upon the total adult program. In 
addition to the regular courses outlined below, in- 
formal sessions and group discussions will be held on 
various problems growing out of the consideration 
of the place of adult leadership in church work. 


Program of Courses 


9.00 a.m. (Each day, Monday to Friday) 
Total Program of Church Work for Women. 
Total Program of Church Work for Men (sep- 
arate classes for men and women). 
10.00 a.m. 


Outreaching Service for Adults through Church 
Work 


Monday —‘‘Opportunities through Community 
Service.” 

Tuesday—‘‘Opportunities through Social Action.’’ 

Wednesday—*‘Opportunities through World Friend- 
ship.” 

Thursday—‘Opportunities through Interdenomina- 
tional Relationships.” - 

Friday—“‘Opportunities through Racial Relation- 
ships.” 


11.00 a. m. 
The Total Adult Program in the Local Church 


Monday—‘‘Adult Education in the Local Church.” 

Tuesday—‘How Women and Men May Co-operate 
in the Adult Program of the Church.” 

Wednesday—“‘How Men and Women May Co- 
operate in the Adult Program of the Church.” 

Thursday—‘‘Education in World Friendship in 
the Local Church.” 

Friday—‘‘Administration and Organization of the 
Local Church.’’ 

Afternoon—Conferences and recreation. 
4.45 p.m. (Hach day—Monday to Friday). 

Mission Study Class based on the books published 
by the Missionary Education Movement. 
Evenings—Special lectures and other features. 


The Faculty 


The faculty will include Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
former president of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who will 
preach on Sunday morning and give the lecture on 
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“Opportunities for the Church through Community 
Service,” Dr. Frank Jennings, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, chairman of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Committee on Social Action, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Social Action Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. Hilda Ives, 
of the Andover Newton Theological School, delegates 
to the Madras Conference, Mrs. Hersey, who will 
teach the mission study course, Dr. Ratcliff, who will 
give the lecture on “‘Administration and Organization 
of the Local Church,” and other leaders who will be 
announced later. 
The registration fee will be $1.00. 


Laymen’s Conference 


The annual Laymen’s Conference, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire Laymen’s Committee, will be held Satur- 
day, Aug. 12, and Sunday, Aug. 13. 

* x 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from Indiana, June 3, 1939, 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry. 

Accepted on transfer from Pennsylvania, 
Ernest H. Carritt. 


Rev. 


Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
% 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 
Notice is hereby given that the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., will be held 
from Wednesday, July 5, to Sunday, July 9, 1939, at 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., for the 
purpose of hearing reports of the officers, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 
William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
a * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. D. Stanley Rawson “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «+ «- 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or, write 


for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


= 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

‘Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 


St. Lawrence University Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


FEATURES FOR 1939 
Institute of Remedial Reading, July 3-15, Dr. Stella S. Center, of New York 


University. 


Guidance Conference, July 22-24, Dr. Richard D. Allen, and Courses with Mr. 
Mario P. Canaipi, Providence, R. I., Guidance Clinic. 


Audio-Visual Instruction, the Harmon Foundation, Bureau of Visual Experi- 
ment, with Demonstration Week July 24-29, Demonstration Institute July 


28-29, Instruction July 3-August 11. 
“Dictators and Democracies,’’ Dr. Massimo Salvadori. 


Courses and Addresses. 


Secondary Education, Principal Theo. R. Wright, M. A., Birmingham, Ala. 
Scandinavian Seminar to Denmark, Norway, Sweden (with or without credit). 
French, German, Spanish Workshops, for Conversation and Rapid Reading. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 


580 


Crackling 


Exasperated Counsel (cross-examining a 
farmer): ‘“‘Now, don’t quibble. Do you 
understand a simple problem or not?” 

Witness: “‘I do.” 

“Then tell the court this—if fifteen men 
plowed a field in five hours, how long will 
thirty men take to plow the same field?” 

“They couldn’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 


“Because the fifteen men have already 


plowed it.’’—Worcester Gazette. 
* * 

Vajda: “What do you think about 
government ownership of railroads, power 
resources and so on?” 

Geezer: “I think it’s a great thing. 
When the government..owns and runs 
everything it’ll have to pay all the taxes 
itself.””—Manch ester Union. 

np * * 

Grandma was helping Peggy make out a 
list of little guests for her holiday party. 

‘How about the Morton twins?” grand- 
ma asked. 

“Well, there’s no need to ask them 
both,” Peggy answered; “‘they’re ’zactly 
alike.”—Calgary Herald. 

* * 


Applicant: ‘‘And if I take the job, am I 
to get a rise in salary every year?” 

Employer: ‘‘Yes, if your work is satis- 
factory.” 

Applicant: ‘‘Ah, I thought there was a 
catch in it somewhere.’”—Minneapolis 
Journal. 

* ke 

Indian (after examining ham sandwich 
purchased at city lunch counter): “Ugh! 
You slice um ham?” 

Counter Clerk: ‘‘Yes, Chief, I slice um.’’ 

Indian: ‘‘Ugh! Darn near miss um.”’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Woman (off to attend political meeting, 
to friend): “I’m not prejudiced at all. I’m 
going with a perfectly open and unbiased 
mind to listen to what I’m convinced is 
pure rubbish.”’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Mother: ‘You were a very tidy boy not 
to throw your orange peel on the floor of 
the bus. Where did you put it?” 

Johnny: “In the pocket of the man next 
to me.’’—Des Moines Register. 

i oe 

“What is an advertisement?” 

“An, advertisement is the picture of a 
pretty girl eating, wearing, holding, or 
driving something that somebody wants 
to sell.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Guide in Trafalgar Square: ‘““Have you 
seen Nelson’s Column?” 

American Visitor: ‘“No. What paper 
does he write for?’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Consumer (to head waiter): ‘‘Just as a 
matter of curiosity, did the waiter who 
took my order leave any family?’”’— Kansas 
City Star. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


TUFTS PAPERS 
ON RELIGION.. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
by 


Clarence R. Skinner 

Bruce W. Brotherston Alfred S. Cole 

John M. Ratcliff J. A. C. F. Auer 
Lee S. McCollester 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


NOW AVAILABLE 


in attractive book form 


Cloth bound $.75 Paper bound $.40 


Paper bound in quantities of 6 or more $.35 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me copies, cloth bound, at 


$.75 each 
Enclosed find $ 


Bilbittes ee 
Seid: COD tr ane 


copies, paper bound, at $.40 each. 


June 7, 1939 


